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HE many friends throughout the country of General F. E. 

Spinner, former), Treasurer of the United States, will regret 
to hear that he is slowly succuaibing to the inroads of the cancer 
which has attacked his face. He is now at Jacksonville. Fla., 
and writes us that his eyesight is almost entirely gone. General 
Spinner is deeply interested in financial questions, and has writ- 
ten an article on * Silver Coinage and Panies,” which will appear 
in the next number of FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 
It is one of the most interesting articles that the discussion of the 
silver question has evoked, and, as it is probably the last contri- 
bution to the public from the pen of General Spinner, will have 
special interest. In his letter to us the General writes these pa- 
thetic words: “I have four distinct invitations from as many dif 
ferent papers to write for them, but T have been obliged to decline 
them all. My first article in your paper has provoked this demand 
My eyes are in such bad condition that, while T can just 
My doctor has forbidden me 


on me. 
see to write, I cannot see to read. 





to write. and my poor eyes remonstrate against my doing so 
The article herewith sent you was a very great tax on my eyes, 
so I have promised to do so no more. It is the last, and will 


forever remain the last, from my pen.” 


THE WORLD'S FAIR AND THE NATIONAL 
CENTRE—ST. LOUIS. 

ASSUME it to be an unquestioned proposition that the peo- 

ple of the United States have determined that there shall be 

a World's Fair in 1892; that in celebration of the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the discovery of America the civilized na- 
tions of the world shali be invited to unite in an international in- 
dustrial pageant, to be held within the confines of the American 
tepublic, and which shall transcend in originality, extent, and 
beauty all similar events in the past. This great enterprise is 
not proposed in a spirit of national vanity, but in furtherance of 
the vital interests of civilization; that the greatest event of mod- 
ern history shall have just and memorable recognition, and that 
the material and political benefits and blessings resulting to the 
human race from the work and heroism of Columbus may be tit- 
tingly illustrated. 

The carrying out of so difficult and vast an undertaking is be- 
yond the reach of individual, State, or municipal action, and as 
the whole nation is interested, the National Government must 
grant the authority and aid the execution. The consensus of 
public opinion that exists in favor of the Exposition leads me to 
believe that the necessary authority and assistance will be readily 
granted, and that all that remains to be decided is the question 
of location and the form of Governmental co-operation, 

The city of St. Louis is a candidate for the location of the 
Wor!ld’s Fair, and it is my purpose to summarize the facts and 
arguments which demonstrate that this city is the most truly 
representative, the most suitable, and the most convenient place 
ut which the Fair can be held in the United States, and that the 
peculiar advantages it offers stand wholly apart from local ambi- 
tions, and have their root in the facts of nature and of national 
development. 

In speaking for the people of St. Louis and the State of Mis- 
souri on this interesting subject, it is proper to state that I do so 
by request of and in accordance with the action of the Executive 
Committee, of which the Governor of the State and the Mayor of 
St. Louis are members. 

As early as the year 1884 the city of St. Louis was pro- 
posed as the most appropriate site for a World’s Fair in 1892. 
In that year the first International Convention of Fair and Expo- 
sition Managers was held at St. Louis, opening Tuesday, June 34, 
and a resolution was unanimously adopted proposing the Fair, 
and indorsing St. Louis as the site for it. Subsequently, in vari- 
ous gatherings at different places, the proposition and the place 
were heartily ratified and approved, and the idea received addi- 
tional emphasis by the erection, in Tower Grove Park, St. Louis, 
of a noble bronze statue of Columbus, the gift of the late Henry 
Shaw. 

In mentioning these historical facts, I do not seek to establish 
any prescriptive right on the part of St. Louis to the location, but 
to show that at the very origin of the enterprise St. Louis was 
first suggested as the most appropriate site, and the suggestion 
arose from the well-known fact of its central and representative 
situation. 

With the lapse of years, and as the time for the Exposition 
approached, the proposed celebration awakened a general interest, 
New York, 


Chicago, and Washington declared themselves as competitors, 


and other cities became candidates for the location. 


and during the past summer these cities have presented various 
In the protracted and 
sometimes heated discussion that has taken place, the real nat- 
ure of the question at issue has, I think, been occasionally ob- 
scured, and its national character reduced to merely local pro- 
portions. The adyocates of particular cities have seemed to 
disregard the self-evident and fundamental proposition that the 
World’s Fair of 1892 will be a distinctly national occasion, and 
that its location must be determined wholly irrespective of local 


arguments in support of their claims, 


and sectional considerations; that to be successful, it is not only 
desirable, but necessary that it should be situated so as to best 
advance the national objects involved, and to meet the expecta- 
tions and just demands of the people of the United States 

It is precisely at this point that the argument in favor of St. 
Louis becomes most forcible and convincing. 
set the claim of the city was based upon strictly national 
grounds, and the position taken at the first has never been 
changed. The citizens of St. Louis, and the vast body of popula- 
tion acting with them and supporting their position, ask for the 


From the very out- 


World’s Fair to be located here on the express grounds of na- 
tional suitability, public convenience, and historical fitness and 
propriety, It is only because St Louis groups the national pre- 
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requisites as a location that its citizens have put forward its 
claims with confidence, and, believing that Congress will ap- 
proach the question in an impartial and patriotic spirit, we 
rely for a favorable decision on the natural and national facts 
which originally inspired and now support the candidacy of St. 
Louis. 

It is admitted that if metropolitan size and wealth are to be 
the decisive elements, then the location must be given to New 
York; but it is impossible to believe that a decision will be made 
on merely superticial premises. The occasion in 1892 will, as 
above stated, be purely a national one. It will be a gathering 
of the civilized peoples for a grand international industrial display 
in celebration of one of the greatest events in the history of the 
world—the discovery of America—and it will afford the historic 
and most memorable opportunity for the United States, the great- 
est Power of the New World, to exhibit to all nations their prog- 
ress, power, and resources. It is impossible, therefore, for Con- 
gress, in view of the character of the proposed Exposition, to 
ignore the indispensable features of a really wise and fitting loca- 
tion: to do so would be to imperil success. The St. Louis argu- 
ment is expressly based upon these “indispensable features,” and 
the assumed national character of the Exposition, St. Louis 
holds that the great gathering should not be held at any city 
situated on the coast-line, or other boundary of the country; that 
to be national it must be inland and central, and at a metropolis 
that is fairly representative of the agricultural, manufacturing, 
and varied industries that have built up national prosperity. The 
people’s Exposition should certainly be situated near the centre 
of population and production, Otherwise it must necessarily be 
sectional and local, and its financial and industrial success cannot 
be guaranteed. 

The World's Fair, then, demands for its location centrality in 
position, and a city representative of American energy and of 
continental development. These requirements are fully met by 
the city of St. Louis, and more fully and completely by it than by 
any other city of the interior. It groups all commercial and in- 
dustrial characteristics, and it is the centre of the country’s dens- 
est population and of its greatest system of transportation. These 
statements may be verified by statistics easily obtainable ; ordi- 
nary school geographies will supply the data. But to avoid all 
question, I will here offer a form of proof supplied by the St. 
Louis Executive Committee. By circles drawn around New 
York, Chicago, and St. Louis, each cirele having a radius of 500 
miles, the following results are shown, both as to population and 


transportation : 

Population 1880. Population 1890. 
. .20,117,060 24,385,707 

98,526 27,430,779 

30,584,905 


New York Circle. 
CUOMO CHGIO, . isis vcccecccs sn clee 
St. Louis Circle... .. . 23,838,016 





The population for 1890 is taken from estimates recently pub- 


lished in Eastern papers. 
Railroad Mileage. 


New York Circle contains......... ~ .. 34,369 
Chicago = sy hebaoedGevaccaetuamas 65,749 
St. Louis = Pi) a cdittans sanhiaanseatee 77571 


In addition to this preponderance of railroad mileage, St. Louis 
possesses the immense advantage of the river connections af- 
forded by thirty-two rivers representing nearly 20,000 miles of 
navigable waters, and which afford the people, from near and re- 
mote points, the cheapest and readiest mode of access. 

The above figures demonstrate that St. Louis is the centre of 
population and transportation, and it is the centre of production, 
This last is also unquestionable, for the city that is the centre of 
the valley of the Mississippi, and of the populous Central States, 
Within 
the St. Louis circle the staples of food and of manufacturing in- 


is admittedly the centre of the great productive regions. 


dustry are produced in greater abundance than in any other 
equal extent of territory in the United States, or the world. It 
is the products of this vast section in cereals, iron, cotton, and 


other important commodities for human food and use, that con- 


stitute the foundation of national wealth; that yield the bulk of 


our exports, and maintain our diversified industries. Here is not 
only the seat of population, but of true national power. The 
people, the productions, the resources of the country are here 
grouped as a significant and splendid achievement, illustrating 
the triumph of American civilization in the continent Columbus 
discovered as « desolate wilderness. There is no citizen of St. 
Louis who will attempt for a moment to disparage the other 
great cities applying for the Fair. It is not in that spirit that we 


advocate the claims of St. Louis; the facts we offer are facts of 


nature and of history, and have no origin in local ambitions. On 
the same general grounds that marked Philadelphia as the place 
for the Centennial of 1876, we claim that St. Louis is indicated 


for the World’s Fair of 1892. Philadelphia then, on account of 


historical incidents and associations—St. Louis now, by reason of 


its central and representative situation and character, and the 
history of national development. 

Although placing its main reliance for a favorable decision on 
strictly national grounds and the national advantages it offers, 
St. Louis has not omitted any step necessary to commend its 
claims to Congress. It being assumed that the National Govern- 
ment will assist the great enterprise financially but will demand 
a guarantee against failure, St. Louis established a guarantee 
fead by public subscription, and fixed the amount at $5,000,000, 
This fund has been raised on a legal and binding basis, and will 
ve good for every dollar guaranteed, and a greater amount can 
be raised if necessary. It was not supposed that Congress would 


exact more than a reasonable guarantee, and hence the limit of 


$5.000,000 was adopted, which will be ample for the purposes in 
view. The money St. Louis promises it will pay. and every sub- 
scriber knows exactly his liability. 
solicited outside our home population. 

St. Louis offers the most picturesque and favorably situated 
site for the World’s Fair buildings and grounds of any competing 
city. West of Grand Avenue, and either within or near Forest 
Park, there is a beautiful stretch of country, gently undulating, 
and possessing many charming scenic features. The most per- 


No subscriptions have been 


fect system of drainage can be supplied by connection with the 
great Mill Creek sewer to the south. The site will be contiguous 
to the most important residence portion of the city, and the 
amplest means of access will be afforded by steam and electric 
railways, by cable and other street-car lines, while broad boule- 
vards and improved streets will connect the Exposition grounds 
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with the centre of the city. In extent, situation, drainage, and 
accessibility the site offered is everything that can be desired 
for a great popular display. 

As to the accommodation of large crowds of visitors, it may 
be said that St. Louis possesses many large and elegant hotels 
and a long list of smaller establishments, and these, with the ad- 
ditions that will be created before 1892, will furnish ample room 
for the care and entertainment of all the guests that may come 
In past years, during the sittings of national conventions and the 
occurrence of the autumnal festivities, immense throngs have 
visited St. Louis and have been taken care of without difficulty 
or discomfort. 
hospitality. Its markets as to meats, fish, game, fruits, vege- 


The city, indeed, has a high reputation tor public 


tables, ete., are unsurpassed in the world, and there need be no 
apprehension that on the occasion of a World’s Fair home and 
All that 


money and enterprise can accomplish for their comfort will be 


foreign visitors will not thoroughly enjoy their sojourn. 


duly attended to. 

It is an economic proposition, but a highly practical and im- 
portant one, that the Fair must be so situated as to invite a large 
and continuous attendance. Unless it has this kind of attend- 
ance it will be a failure financially, and, as a consequence, a fail- 
ure in other respects. On this side of the question St. Louis is 
ahead of all competitors. A greater attendance can be secured 
here than at any city in the country. The reason is obvious. 
It is the centre of our densest population, aud possesses the most 
From all points in the coun- 


Regu- 


extensive means of transportation. 
try either its rivers or its railways yield means of access. 
lar trains and boats can bring in here daily hundreds of thousands 
from points near and remote, and excursions may be kept going 
the whole summer scason without interfering with the ordinary 
passenger traffic. All this means not only the financial success of 
the Exposition, but the convenience of the people generally, and 
in planning such an enterprise the convenience and enjoyment 
of our own people should be specially considered—tirst, because 
it is their own celebration, and second, because it is from them 
that the major portion of receipts must be expected. 

For the financial and general success of the occasion our main 
reliance must be on home patronage and attendanec. This has 
been the case with all international expositions. It is estimated 
that between 80,000 and 100,000 Americans visited the Paris 
Exposition, and doubling or trebling the latter figure to represent 
foreign attendance in 1892, how insigniticant the total appears as a 
fuctorin the aggregate receipts. Besides, whatever number of for- 
eigners may come, the results of their visit to the country will be 
reduced to the minimum of benefit if they are stopped at an east- 
ern or northern coast-line and shown an Exposition, and then left 
to find their way home without any proper view or couception 
of our country or its people and productions. Ata central lo- 
cation, like that afforded by St. Louis, they will not only see the 
World’s Fair, but the interior of the country and its great natural 
and industrial features, its rivers, prairies, railroads, ete., acquir- 
ing some adequate idea of national wealth and magnitude. It is 
far more important that Old World visitors should see our coun- 
try and our people, the practical exemplification of our institu- 
tions, than that they should see the Exposition But both are 
rendered possible by holding the Fair at St. Louis, and the pros- 
pect of a trip to the interior will tend to increase the attendance 
from abroad. 

The World's Fair at St. Louis will have the best displays of 
State products and industries. This will resuit from the central 
situation and the facilities of transportation. At the Philadelphia 
Exposition many of the States had only nominal representation. 
The same thing will happen in 1892 if the Fair be located at 
New York or Chicago. 


remote from the great body of population. 


Neither city is central, and both are too 
The argument for 
St. Louis acquires great strength from this consideration, for the 
individual State displays in 1892 must be brilliant and impressive 
in order to secure an adequate representation of national products 
and industries. The country and its people must be worthily 
illustrated in the great Exposition, or else the nation creating the 
occasion will suffer in comparison with dispiays made by its in- 
vited guests. That this unfortunate and discreditable result may 
not occur, the Fair should be located at St. Louis. Here central- 
ity and accessibility will induce all the States and Territories 
to send their commodities, and a full exhibit of America’s art 
and labor will make the occasion a great and memorable sue- 
cess. 

As to displays from New World and Old World countries, the 
inland situation of St. Louis will not tend to diminish their ex- 
tent orcharacter. The city stands connected with the seaboard 
east and south by all the great railway lines, and from New Or- 
leans and other Southern ports there is ample communication by 
river. Goods from all parts of the world can find rapid and 
cheap transportation to St. Louis from the seaboard, and in 1892 
the ordinary rates may be expected to be reduced. Indeed, so 
far as foreign nations are concerned, the announcement of the fact 
that the Exposition will be held at the centre of population will 
probably stimulate interest, for it will insure particular exhibits 
being fully placed before the eyes of our population, and will re- 
move the impression of the occasion being merely local or metro- 
politan in character. 

There are many other points in favor of St. Louis that I might 
present, but I think sufficient has been said to demonstrate that 
this city offers peculiar and unrivaled advantages for the World's 
Fair. 

It has been often said of the people of the United States by 
foreign and not always unfriendly critics, that they are so deeply 
absorbed in business activities as to be often unmindful of patri- 
otic duties. I do not believe this to be true of any proposition 
affecting national honor or safety, however it may occasionally 
find illustration in matters of domestic concern. But the World’s 
Fair location is just one of those questions that involve patriotic 
principles without declaring so on their face, and for this reason 
there is danger of deciding it according to local and personal 
preferences—there is danger of overlooking national interests 
amid the clamor of local ambitions. It is this consideration that 
has induced me to lay special stress on the national aspects of the 
question of location. If the facts and advantages offered in sup- 
port of St. Louis were not national in character and bearing | 
would not hope for a favorable decision, but that they are of this 
character is self-evidently true. St. Louis bases its expectation 
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of suecess on these facts, and that Congress will approach their 
consideration in a spirit of wise and liberal statesmanship. 
CHARLES H. JONEs. 
Chairman of the St. Louis World’s Fair Executive Committee. 


FAIR PLAY FOR THE 


* With the election of a Republican President the editor was 


ADMINISTRATION. 


insane enough to think there was going to be an administration 
of the Government of which a young Republican might be proud, 
and of which it might be an honor to be, even in a small way, a 
part. He therefore foolishly allowed himself to become a candi- 
date for the office. 
(he does not say pleased) with the outcome. 


But the editor himself is eminently satisfied 
H{e is glad that he 
is not to be placed in a position which might seem in any degree 
to demand a cordial support of the Administration of the cheap- 
est pattern of the genus homo that ever was wafted into the 
Presidential chair.”—Manchester (N. I.) Press. 
E quote the expression of the editor of the Man- 
chester Press not because it deserves special at- 
tention, but because it is one of numerous complaints 
like it. 


beginning of a President’s Administration. Through- 


Such complaints are not unusual at the 


out the first, and even the second year of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s term, he was more bitteriy assailed, if that 
were possible, by newspapers and politicians of his 
When 


we contemplate the weakness of human nature, and 


own party than by those of his opponents. 


the boundless ambition of the voter and the party 
worker, and when we frankly consider how few op- 
portunities there are to gratify this ambition, it is 


simply wonderful that complaints are not  over- 


whelming in number, if not in character. 
Very few have the faintest conception of the 


for 


elected President must stand. 


pressure public place against which a newly 
All his Cabinet officers 
must share in the physical and mental discomfort 
Think of fifty can- 


didates for a single consulate, each of them with 


which this pressure occasions. 


fifty friends, more or less influential—some of them 
with five hundred—all personally pressing their par- 
ticular claims for “ recognition” upon the attention 
of the President and the Secretary of State; all send- 
ing to the White House and to the Foreign Depart- 
ment Senators, Representatives in Congress, clergy 
men, physicians, editors—any one and every one who 
has, or is believed to have, any acquaintance or in- 
fluence with the official whose favor is sought. 
Granting that each of the fifty applicants for a little consulate 
i3 pressing his cause through the efforts of only ten men, this 
makes five hundred persistent and anxious inquirers seeking the 
ear of the Secretary of State and the eye of the President, and 
all about one petty office. Considering further the large number 
of consulates open to competition, and that large as the list is it 
is but a small fraction of the entire number of places which are 
sought, is it amazing that many are disappointed, and that among 
the thousands who fail, here and there one is found who makes 
his personal grievance an occasion tor venomous spite toward 
the Administration? It would be marvelous if it were other- 
wise. 
liuman nature is much alike the world over, Tt docs not 
differ greatly among the members of the two great political 
parties in the United States. Editors are human, as we have 
seen and know. Distinguished Senators and Members of Con- 
gress air their private grievances in public and show their sore 


spots as if they found comfort in making the exhibition, and par- 


ticular comfort if they could at the same time look at the sores of 


others. Meanwhile the party worker in multitudinous array 


and distrust among the 


clamors for “ recognition,” spreads 
thoughtless rank and file. 

Now, is this fair? Is it just and right? 
ministration have a fair trial? 
Not ten months have passed since tie President's inaugu- 

He has been beset from morn till nizht by friends, by 


Should not the Ad- 
It is young yet. It is in its first 
vear. 

ration. 
strangers, by persons of high and low degree in and out of public 
life. 
arose and almost disturbed his slumber when he took scant time 
Not even the table has been free from the voice of im- 


A constant clamor for office has greeted his ears as he 


for sleep. 
portunity, and the church is not always too sacred to escape the 
footsteps of the office-seeker. The President himself has not 
been heard to utter a word of complaint. He knows that it is 
not an extraordinary condition of affairs, It has been so in 
recent years with every successive Presidential change, and no 
less so since the civil-service law has been in force. 

Bear in mind, too, that every man who is proposed for an im- 
portant appointment is not only opposed by his enemies, but also 
by those who fear his suecess, and who wish to injure his pros- 
pects that their own may be improved. Remember that the 
President is under a moral obligation to perform his duties first 
with a just regard to the success of the public service. He can- 
not be controlled by whims and fancies, neither can a mere feel- 
ing of friendship or gratitude to influential and distinguished 
citizens overcome and override his judgment. It is obviously im- 
possible for him to know the deservings of every candidate for 
public place. He must, in the very nature of things, listen to the 
advice of friends, but he would do himself, his party, and his 
country a grave wrong if, when charges are made against one 
who seeks public place, he did not make an effort to learn the 
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truth for himself, irrespective of any pressure that might be 
brought to bear. 

Furthermore, while striving to please his friends and_ his 
party, the President must first of all strive to perform his duty to 
the country. If the choice between two candidates lies between 
a man of conceded capacity and fitness for the place and an- 
other whose fitness and capacity remain to be proven or are 
in doubt, the duty of the President, as he sees it and as every 
fair-minded citizen must see it, is to appoint the former, whether 
he has political intluence behind him or not. 

Let us 
open to the public, and so long as Congressmen and Presidenis 


not be misunderstood. So long as public offices are 
are elected by parties, just so long will there be partisans and 
We have nothing to say aguinst this. It 
is the privilege of the man who thinks he is fit for a public place, 


partisan office-seekers. 


and that he can honestly earn a living by it, to seek it by every 
influence he can command, but it is only just to the President 
that he, as the party’s chief representative, should be permitted 
freedom of choice in the selection of public otficers according to 
his best lights and under the inspiration of his best judgment. 
The President stands in a peculiar place. He bears the bur- 
dens of a great responsibility. Those who press upon him for 
public office occupy an entirely different position. 
if they would, comprehend the difficulties that surround him, the 
burdens that weigh upon his shoulders, the obligations which he 


They cannot, 


must ever bear in mind. It would be marvelous if a President 


made no mistakes of judgment. It would be a miracle if he did 
not disappoint not a few. The days of miracles have passed. Let 
us give the Administration a fair chance on its merits. It is so 
easy to find fault, and it is so natural to become distrustful and 
suspicious simply because fault is found, that very often the 
greatest injustice is done to the conscientious and deserving. 

Whatever President. Harrison's political opponents may have 
to say against his Administration, let Republicans concede to it 
first of all a fair opportunity to show what it can and will do. 
That opportunity it has not had. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS 


T was the irony of fate that gave Lincoln to the assassin and 
spared Jefferson Davis to the peaceful hours of a serene old 
Abraham Lincoln lived just long enough to see the first 
Per- 


haps it was the providence of God that spared Jefferson Davis to 


age. 


gray dawn of the glorious sun of a re-established Union. 


live to enjoy the full light of the sun that has risen over an un- 
divided and non-sectional Union. 

The implacable chief of the short-lived Confederacy lived to 
The last 
expression from his pen was read at a recent centennial cele- 
It was the first of all Mr. 
Davis’s public utterances since the close of the war that did 


realize his error if he did not acknowledge his crime. 
bration in a North Carolina village. 


not magnify and glorify the cause of disunion higher than the 
glory of the Union itself. In this respect it was the most credit- 
able expression of Mr. Davis’s since his retirement from public 
life. 

Jefferson Davis was not more responsible for secession and 
The 


accident of popular choice made him the president of the so-called 


disunion than a dozen other e:ninent Southern statesmen. 


Southern Confederacy, and his position during the war, and his 
unrelenting and bitter nature after the war, made him seem the 
most conspicuous representative of secession and disloyalty. His 
untimely and foolish public utterances after the Rebellion would 


have continually stirred up strife and reopened the wounds of 


the North 


merely as a disappointed, sour old man, who had survived the 


the war, but for the fact that he was looked upon in 
humiliation of what always seemed to him to have been a per- 
sonal defeat. In the South, while Mr. Davis was respected and 
perhaps revered, the most thoughtful regretted his persistence in 
needlessly setting forth the merits of a defeated cause. 

Other prominent Confederates, conspicuous men like Alexan- 
der Stephens, the vice-president of the lost cause, drifted with the 
tide instead of trying to stay its impetuous and overwhelming force. 
Jefferson Davis had 
He had had an honorable career in Congress, 


been a brave soldier in the Mexican War. 
He was an elo- 
quent speaker, and in many respects an uncommonly gifted man. 
The one great intirmity of his constitution was his absclutely un- 
bending and unyielding nature. With many generous instincts 
and a heart that was often most kindly disposed, he had some- 
thing of the Indian’s unforgiving nature and all the impetuosity 
that Southern blood can give. 

Jefferson Davis was the last of the irreconcilables. [le never 
To the end of all earthly he 
clung to the errors of a discarded and dishonored political creed. 


sympathized with the New South. 
The people of the South whe mourn over the tomb of a Stephens 


and a Lee will only sigh over the grave of Jefferson Davis. 


WEEK. 


of the first bills introduced in Congress at the present 


TOPICS OF THE 


ONE 
session provided for the expenditure of $126,000,000 during the 
next twelve years for coast defenses. This is the time to begin 
the 
fenses, and the expenditure of the money will stimulate trade 


work. We have a surplus revenuc; we need coast de- 


and business. Three good reasons for pushing Senator Dolph’s 


Fortifications Bill, 


AFTER having escaped the horrors of a protracted journey 
through Africa in the 
strange misfortune that Emin Bey should fall from the baleony 
Per- 


haps the singular hesitation of Emin Bey to leave the equatorial 


midst of mutinous followers, it was a 


of a house in Zanzibar and sustain probably fatal injuries. 


province with Stanley was due to a foreboding of evil if he should 
return to civilization. 


THE flight of the cashier of the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House 
of Representatives with nearly $100,000 in money, belonging 
mostly to Congressmen, would not have been possible if the ree- 
ommendation of General Spinner, when he was Secretary of 
For 
years every successive Treasurer of the United States has recom- 


the Treasury, and of his successors had been carried out. 


mended, in his annual report, that the disbursement of the ap- 
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propriation fer the compensation and mileage of Congressmen 
should be made on a more careful system. This recommendation 
has never been adopted. So Congress itself is responsible for the 
Incidentally it may be re- 
marked that the flight of this Democratic office-holder recalls the 


former war-cry of his party, ‘* Turn the rascals out!” 


loss by the default of the cashier. 


AMONG the bills introduced into Congress are several against 
Trusts. That of Senator Ragan, of Texas, makes any combina- 
tion unlawful which seeks to prevent competition in the manu- 
facturing, making, purchase, sale or transportation of merchan- 
might take 
Indirectly it is charged against them that 


dise, produce, or commodities. Some labor unions 
exception to this. 
they aim at nothing less than to prevent competition in the manu- 
facture of commodities by confining it entirely to members of the 
union. If the fight against the trusts of capital is successful, it 
would not be surprising if a contest should arise against the 
labor trusts or unions, and then perhaps public sentiment may 
change its tone. 


THE re-election of Senator Ingalls as President pro tempore of 
the Senate in the absence of the Vice-president was made by a 
Mr. In- 
gails has been one of the best presiding officers the Senate has 


unanimous vote. This is a compliment well deserved. 


ever had. Quick, courteous, ready for all emergencies, and a 
skillful parliamentarian, he is almost an ideal presiding officer. 
A better choice could not have been made from the Republican 
members of the body. 


THE revelation made during the investigation of the Dock De- 
partment of this city, that the dredging company having contracts 
to do city work was in the habit of dumping mud into the docks 
at night and dredging it out again the next day. is one of the most 
shameful exposures recently made in reference, to our municipal 
misgovernment. Evidently the Legislature should pay prompt 
attention to the dock It looks, if the District- 
Attorney might find some work in that direction. 


board. also, as 


THE union of the States of Central America is a matter of con- 
siderable importance to the promoters of the Nicaragua Canal proj- 
ect, as it puts an end to the fears of a conflict over the work 
between Nicaragua and Costa Rica. Preliminary work on the 
canal is being pressed forward, and by next spring the dredges 
will be in operation and thousands of laborers will be digging the 
water-way which is to unite the two oceans. It looks very much 
as if the project would be hastened to completion. 


It is always a pleasure to refer to the kindly acts of the 
wealthy women of New York City. One of the most generous 
of these givers is Mrs. Elliott F. Shepard. She has recently pro- 
vided the means for the erection of a woman's lodging-house in 
The 


building will cost $200,000, and will have eighty-five sleeping- 


this city, the corner-stone of which has just beén laid. 


rooms, a restaurant, parlors, and offices, for the benefit of poor 
young women, strangers in the city, who need protection and a 
home. Such benefactions are a crown of glory to those who 
devise them. 

STANLEY’s three years’ journey in Africa will no doubt change 
locat-d the course of the 
of the Mountains of the Moon, and estab- 
between the Albert 
Thes 
graphical discoveries, and the map-makers will take notice ac- 
In his letter to the New York Herald Stanley notes 
the remarkable deliverance of himself and his associates from the 
befell 
With a manliness that stands to his credit he says the 
call it luck, the call 
that he owes the preservation of himself and his party to the 
He closes his letter with these 
* Thanks be to God for ever and ever.” 


the geographies. He has Aruwim., 


liver, the location 
lished the connection Edward Nyanza and 
the Albert Nyanza lakes. are only a part of his geo- 
cordingly. 


dangers and calamities that other visitors to the Congo 
region. 
vulgar will unbeliever will it chance, but 
watehfulness of their Creator. 


words: 


THE appointment of Cireuit Judge David J. Brewer of Kansas to 
be Associate Justice of the United States Supreme Court in place 
of the late Judge Matthews, was a surprise, but not a disappoint- 
ment. Even the Democratic newspapers which have so_persist- 
ently misrepresented the purpose and intention of the President 
in reference to filling this vacancy, concede that Judge Brewer's 
tecall the 


abuse heaped upon President Harrison by the Democratic and 


appointment is in every way wise and commendable. 


mugwump press because of a mere unfounded and uncorrobo- 
rated rumor that he proposed to appoint Attorney-general Miller 
to a place upon the Supreme Bench; columns of the most vitu- 
perative and scandalous criticism were aimed at the President 
a word of it all. 


who has, as is now revealed, never deserved 


This is a revelation of latter-day politics. Venom and spite have 
entirely supplanted a sense of fair play and justice in the Demo- 
cratic and mugwump press, so far as their treatment of the Ad- 
ministration is concerned, 

PRESIDENT HARRISON'S straightforward commendation of the 
Dependent Pensiou Bill has aroused the opposition of the Demo- 
cratic newspapers. They should remember that President Cleve- 
land set an example to President Harrison by giving his signa- 
This did for the Mexican pen- 
sioners what the Dependent Bill 
President Cleveland signed the Mexi- 


ture to the Mexican Pension Bill. 
Pension proposes to do for 
veterans of the Civil War. 
can Pension Bill, it was understood, because a large number of 
Southern people, including many Confederates, were benetited by 
its provisions. If it was right to enact that law, it would be much 
more just, not to say generous, to pass the bill recommended by 
President Harrison. Twenty-five years ago, if any one had said 
that the Democratic press of the country would in time be found 
in an attitude of opposition to the claims of the dependent Union 
veterans for partial support, the allegation would have been 
spurned as malicious and baseless. Under the influence of Demo- 
cratic tendencies and teachings, a part of the people of the North 
seem to have forgotten the sacritices made by the brave men 
who saved the Union from destruction, 
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Judge Brewer is a man 
GAA of marked personal dig- 
nity, ability, and learn- 
ing, and has for years 
had high rank as a ju- 
rist. Many of his decis- 
ions as Circuit judge 
involving complicated 
interstate questions 
have attracted wide 
attention, particularly 
those construing the 
prohibition and railroad 
laws of the States in- 
eluded in his circuit. 
David Joseph Brewer 
was born in Smyrna, 
Asian Minor, on June 
20th, 1837, his father 
being a missionary, and 
his mother a member of 
the well-known Field 
family, being a sister 
of Justice Stephen J 
Field. Judge Brewer 
was educated at Wes- 
leyan University, Con- 
necticut. and at Yale 
College. where he was 
graduated in 1856. He 
studied law in the office 
of his uncle, David Dud- 
ley Field, in New York 
City, and at the Albany 
Law School, from which 
he graduated in 1858, 
and was admitted to 
the Bar in New York 
City. He presently re- 
moved to the West and 
began the practice of 
his profession in Kan- 
sas City, afterward re- 
moving to Leaven- 
worth, Kan., where he 
early took a prominent 
place in his profession. 
He served two terms of 
six years each on the 
Bench of the Supreme 
Court of that State, and 
had entered upon the 
third term when Presi- 
dent,Arthur appointed 


SAKER OF THK HOUSE him Judee ofthe Kiehth 


OF REPRESENTATIVES.—Puoro by BELL Judicial Cireuit, com- 


THE NEW SUPREME COURT JUSTICE. 


N the nomination of David J. Brewer, of Kansas, to be As- 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 


the President has shown his accustomed wisdom and sagacity, 








THE CENTENNIAL OF THE FIRST MEETING 


prising the States of 
Arkansas, Colorado, Iowa. Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, and Ne 
braska. In that position he has added to his reputation for abil 
ity and conscientiousness. One who knows him well says of 
him: * He is a stalwart man, endowed with great power of labor 


and great industry in his profession, and 4 man, besides, of great 
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OF CONGRESS UNDER «11K CONSTITUTION.—FEDERAT 
WHERE THE FIRST CONGRESS MET.—{[Ser PaGE 356.] 
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independence. He is a perfectly fearless man on the Bench, and 


will not hesitate for a moment in presence of any responsibility if 


he is once convineed that he is pursuing the proper course. I 
should say, too, that Judge Brewer has a great deal of the old 
Puritan element engrafted in his nature, for both his parents 
were New-itnglanders. Judge Brewer is, I know, a strictly. just 
man, and is a prominent member of the Congregational Church 


in Leavenworth, Kansas.” 


THE SECOND LADY IN THE LAND. 
5 pes wite of Speaker Reed is not new to the fashionable life 

of the capital. During the twelve years her husband has 
served in Congress Mrs. Reed has passed the winters in Wash- 
ington, and, while not verv aggressive in her social methods, she 
has enjoyed wide popularity among her lady acquaintances. 
Mrs. Reed, whose maiden name was Susan Merrill, was born in 
Center Harbor, Maine. Ter father, Rey. 8. H. Merrill, was one 
f the most cloquent pulpit orators of the Congregational Church 
in that section of New England. The daughter was finely edu- 
cated, and in 1870 became the wife of Thomas B. Reed, who had 
just entered the office of Attorney-gencral of his State. Their 
Iarriage took place at Portland, and that became their home. 
Mrs. Reed is exceedingly well read, and with her cultivated and 
refined nature, happy flow of conversation, and ready adaptabil- 
ity to social situations and cmergencics, will adorn the social 


side of the chief oflice of the House of Represcutatives. 
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A VISION OF YOUTH. 


Once twinkled in the clover. 


y meadows sweet where my bare feet 
And bloom and bee delighted me 
Ere I 


Bearded and gray I stray to-day, 


became a rover, 

And from them to the wildwood, 
Again to seek—uagain to speak 

The happiness of childhood. 


Cooled by the breeze near whisp’ring trees 
I lie and look and listen, 

Till Nature’s truth and dreams of youth 
In all their glory glisten. 

In changing skies my happy eyes 
Find castles great and steepled, 

That years ago, full well I know, 
I built and owned and peopled. 


Ill-fortune, tears, mistakes that years 
Have added to life's sorrow 

I thrust behind—keep out of mind— 
Forget until to-morrow: 

Nor cloud nor storm could now transform 
This vision of my pleasure, 

Ken after rain I'd try again 
To find the rainbow’s treasure. 

J. A. WALDRON. 


SEN. 


CONNELLY. 


NEILA 
By J. Il. 
CHAPTER IV. 
Wir N UDLEY FORDYCE, 
| an entire night’s hard mental ap- 


wearied by 


plication and physical toil in cer- 
tain experimental work that deep- 
ly engrossed him, sat at a big 
square window of his laboratory, 
be- 


|, low, spread a broad expanse of mi- 


resting. Before him, and far 


asmatic meadow -lands; beyond 


them the Hudson River glowed in 





the morning sunlight like a sheet 


J 





of gold, through which rapidly 
Moving steam-vessels drew lines 
of snow: 


shore, rising to a broken horizon- 


iy] 


and from its farther 


al 


l WPT 


/ GC; line against the cloudless blue 
EY sky, stretched the great American 
| a metropolis. With the aid of a 





powerful binocle his sight swept 
the picturesque mass of roofs, tur- 
rets, pinnacles, chimneys, and 
spires in the distance, until he 
picked out the lofty pile known as the “* Kickapoo Flats,” where 
his friend Godfrey lodged. Languidly, with just a faint touch of 
envy, he thought, “I wonder if that lucky fellow is even awake 
yet?” 
the standard of which was fixed in a slide upon the table beside 
him, he directed a powerful beam of concentrated light from it 


Pushing forward into the sunlight a large concave mirror, 


upon a particular window of Godfrey’s rooms, and for a little 
time seemed to be watching for some recognition of it, but seeing 
none, laid down the binocle and pushed the reflector back again, 
murmuring to himself: Asleep yet—or gone out.” 

A stockily built little Irishman, with short cropped red hair 
and a glowing ruff of side-whiskers and throat-beard framing a 
shrewd, good-natured face. busied himself about the laboratory, 
cleaning and putting in place the tools, apparatus, and materials 
used in the preceding night’s experiments. 
sang very softly, through his nose, * Rise up, young William 
Riley, and come along with me "—just that much of the old bal- 
lad and no more, repeating it monotonously and apparently un- 
consciously. Coming near to his employer, he suspended his 
operations and asked, in a tone of sympathy : 

“Won't ye be goin’ home to bed, sor?” 

“Oh, no, Patrick. I will be all right after a little rest.” 

* But sure ye’d better lie down on the bench and take a nap 
nor be sittin’ up there. It’s three days now ye’ve been workin’ 
all night.” 

“Tt would be of no use for me to lie down. I am too nervous 
to sleep, and my head aches too severely.” 

* See there, now! Why don’t ye do what I’ve towld ye over 
and over? I'll go bail that if ve’ll wear a snake-skin around yer 
head, the divil another ache ye'll have in it while ye do.’ 

“Do you think, Patrick, that that recipe is as good as the one 
you gave me against nose-bleed?” asked Fordyce, with a faint 


smile. 

“The wearin’ of a dead toad in a bag around yer neck?  In- 
dade it is. I'm thim 
name’s McCroddy.’ 

“ Well, [’ll—get somebody else to try them, if I can.” 
McCroddy turned 


as sure of both resates as I am that me 


He spoke drowsily, and his eyes closed. 
away, humming—or rather crooning—* Rise up, young William 
Riley,” and went on with his work. His voice seemed to have 
the effect of a lullaby upon his weary master. 

A couple of hours went by, during which the young inventor 
slept soundly. Then he was suddenly awakened by the throw- 
ing open of his door and the brisk entry of two persons, who 
seemed to bring in with them, upon the quiet of the laboratory, 
a great wave of the life and animation and vigor of the world out- 
The two were Harold Godfrey—who came in with a 
cheery “ Hello, Dudley !’—and his cousin, Millicent Reese, 
whose sparkling eyes. flushed cheeks, beaming smile, and bright- 


side. 


colored hat and gown made her seem a real goddess of spring. 
“T met Cousin Harold ou Twenty-third Street,” she explained, 
* and he told me he was coming over here, so I made him bring 
me along for a peep into your enchanted cavern.” 
“Tt was only a dull workshop until you brought the enchant- 


As he worked, he ~ 
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ment into it,” replied Dudley, gallantly, regarding her with un- 
concealed admiration. 

* Oh, how prettily he said that! And with searcely a percep- 
tible effort!” exclaimed the mischievous girl, with an affectation 
of innocent surprise. ‘* Why did you never tell me, Harold, that 
your friend could throw off such posies of thought in that easy 
way ?” 

“Come! come!” expostulated Harold. ‘* You must not make 
fun of Dudley. I am used to your nonsense, and don’t mind it; 
but he is not like me.” 

*Heis not! Oh, then I amsure that I shall like him ever so 
much.” 

Notwithstanding the saucy sparkle in her eyes, and her 
“ chaffing ’’ manner, it seemed to Dudley that there was a little 
ring of something very near to sincerity in her tone, as if she 
3ut, how prepos- 
terous the idea was, he said to himself the next moment. She, a 
rich, beautiful girl, with a host of admirers, no doubt; he, a still 
Ah! to 


might really mean what she said so lightly. 


struggling inventor, with his genius yet to be proved. 
think of her would be only a day-dream. 

His thought must have flashed some betraying expression of 
sadness into his face that her keen eyes detected, for she in- 
stantly dropped her mischievous manner, and, in a tone of real 
kindness and interest, said: 

Indeed, I 


truly desirous of coming over to 


“Forgive my vice of jesting, Mr. Fordyce. don't 
IT was 


T have 


mean any harm by it. 


see where you work. heard so much about you from 


Harold, you know, and am so really interested in the wonder- 
ful science to which you devote yourself, that I want to learn all 
about it that I can. 
even a little bit of it, but it fascinates me. 
about a little, for the gratification of my feminine curiosity, while 
you and Harold get through the business that brought him 


Of course I won’t pretend to understand it, 
Now, just let me look 


over. 

And without waiting for an answer she turned away and _ be- 
gan a leisurely inspection of her surroundings. 

“These drawings,” began Harold, promptly, unrolling a bun- 
dle of sheets upon the table, “arrived this morning, and I find 
they are not all right yet. A change is wanted, and I think I 
see where it ought to come, but before making it I deemed it 
best to consult you.” 

Dudley listened to him, and tried to look at the drawings, but 
his eyes kept wandering away to the goddess of spring roaming 
curiously about the laboratory. Another pair of eyes followed 
her sharply—those of Mr. Patrick McCroddy, who having been 
interrupted in his ‘draw of the pipe” by her advent and the 
waking of his master, affected occupation in aimless doings here 
and there, while he watched her. She had a way of poking 
things with a finger, that he seriously disapproved of. 

* T wonder what she'll upset or break first?” he grumbled to 
himself. 

* What 

* Vacyyumpump, ma’am,” he replied, shortly. 


is that?” she demanded of him. 


‘Is that an engine?” : 
‘It is, ma’am; a gas-engine.” 

‘And this is a dynamo, is it not?” 

‘It's a good guesser ye are, ma’am.”’ 
‘And that?” 

* An assistance coil, ma’am.” 

‘Resistance, you mean, don’t you?” 
“Sure itll answer for aither.” 

“Is there electricity in these wires now ?” she asked, laying 
her hand upon one connected with the dynamo, 

* By the blessin’ of God there ain’t, or ye’d never go grabbin’ 
another that way.” , 

Millicent looked up at him in surprise, and then burst into a 
ringing laugh, he was so funnily serious. A great board bearing 
many little *ineandescent ” lamps, and looking, she thought, like 
a huge square pudding stuck full of glass plums, attracted her 
attention, and she asked Patrick what it was. He scratched his 
head in bewilderment, but with a truly Hibernian aversion to 
confessing ignorance, replied, in a tone of grave reprehension : 

* Ye'll excuse me, ma’am; but it’s not the sort of thing for a 
young leddy to be talkin’ about wid a gintleman.” 

This time she fairly screamed with iaughter, and holding her 
sides, exclaimed, panting : 

* Oh, dear! T wonder if you know how excruciatingly funny 
you are!” 

Patrick glared at her with offended dignity for a moment, 
and strode away, endeavoring to conceal his discomfiture by the 
air of indifference with which he hummed “ Rise up, young Will- 
iam Riley, and come along with me.” 

The business of the two young men having been by this time 
completed, they joined Millicent, and Mr, Fordyce would gladly 
have explained to her everything in his laboratory, but she said: 

* No; your man has already drawn the line, and I will not 
But you will come over some evening and 
You 
come so seldom that you are positively growing to be a stranger. 
If Harold will not bring you, come without him.” 

The suggestion of a propriety limitation in 


risk going beyond it. 
teli me all that is proper for me to know. will you not? 


his branch of 
science momentarily amazed Dudley, but was lost sight of in his 
pleasure at receiving so kind and cordial an invitation, to which 
he made as fitting a reply as he could, with more earnestness 
than coherency, he feared. 

As Harold and his cousin were driving back to New York, he 
said to her: 

* Milly, it strikes me that you are doing vour best to drag my 
unsuspecting friend Dudley into a flirtation.” 

“Hello! You have at last thought of 
your ‘ Pearl of the Orient,’ have you?” 

* That’s an evasion, Milly. 
to introduce extraneous issues.” 


something else than 


Don’t dodge the question or try 
to interfere with my 
flirtations, even supposing your guess to be correct—which I do 
not at all admit?” 

“The right every one ought to take to prevent mischief being 
Dudley’s nature is too earnest for that sport. If 
you lured him into caring for you at all, he would do so with his 
whole heart and soul. It might be amusement for you, but death 
to him. They were not boys, but girls, who threw stones at the 
frogs, Dudley is a frog that I will not have stoned if I can help 


“And pray what right have you. sir, 


done for fun. 
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it. I don't know but what I shall have to warn him against 
you.” 

Millicent did not reply, but furtively drew down her veil over 
her face, and they rode along for some distance in silence. Sud- 
denly, at a turn in the road, a sportive puff of wind caught the 
light veil and flung it back. Harold, who happened to look at 
her in that same instant, started with such astonishment as almost 
made him drop the reins. 

“ Why, Milly!” he exclaimed. ‘“ What are you crying about?” 

With a dexterous twitch she brought the veil back to its 
place, but was silent. 

* Come, Milly,” he persisted; “is it because I said I might 
have to warn Dudley against you? Of course I will say nothing 
unless I think it is really necessary. But, even if it offends you 
—I meant what I said. Dudley has too good and honest a heart 
to be made a girl’s plaything.” 

“ Oh, Harold!” she answered, half sobbing through her veil, 
and nervously clutching with both hands his nearest arm, “ you 
are such a dreadfully downright, hard-headed fellow. I do be- 
lieve you think a girl ought to be able to show her heart to you 
as a man would a patent-right; but I—I—can’t, even if you are 
my cousin.” 

Harold’s serious face lightened up. 

‘IT don’t demand your confidence,” he said, “ but, if I thought 
you were in earnest, Milly—that you really liked Dudley, why, I 
don’t know but what I'd cap your game for you.” 

‘You would!” she exclaimed, joyously, hugging his arm. 
* Then, you dear old chap, you shall have your reward in ad- 
vance, for when you take me around to-night to meet your little 
Cinhalese protégée, Vl tell her all the sweet things I know about 
you; all I know that are true, and more, too, if necessary.” 


CHAPTER V. 

M R. JEHIEL CLUTCHLEY, notwithstanding his deliberation 

in dealing with the concerns of others, was by no means 
one who “let the grass grow under his feet” in his own affairs. 
Had it been practicable, he would have exercised the authority 
vested in him by Judge Claggitt’s order within the hour of its 
preliminary preparations to 
Mean- 
time he had his housekeeper—Mrs. Ann Parker—put a couple 


procurement, but, having certain 
make, he restrained his impatience until the next day. 


of rooms in order “ for the reception of a guest,” and took cer- 
tain other precautionary measures that need not be detaile at 
present, as more particular reference to their application will 
hereafter be necessitated. When, on the day succeeding her 
visit to his office, he presented himself in Neila’s little parlor she 
seareely recognized him, he was so much more pleasant and 
Those 


who knew him best would have been afraid of him when he took 


kindly than he had appeared in their former interview. 


such pains to make himself agreeable. 

“T have come,” he said, genially, * to learn how you are lo- 
cated here, and to see if we cannot make pleasanter and more 
suitable arrangemcuts for you.” 

“Your thought is a kind one,” answered the unsuspecting 
girl, * but indeed I am as well here as I presume it is possible 
for me to be ina land where everything is necessarily so very 
strange to me. It is quite true that at times I have a sense of 
being lost among all the multitude surrounding me, and that oe- 
casionally I get to thinking of this immense hotel machine that 
has swallowed me here, and it makes me feel as if I were a grain 
But I hope 
The estate will soon be settled, and then I 


of sesamum in a mill—so very small and powerless. 
it will not last long. 
shall go back to Ceylon.” 
“ Ah, yes! 
* And it is not well to complain. 


No doubt,” murmured Mr. Clutehley, vaguely. 
It is a saying among my 
people that ‘whatever the lodging may be, morning surely 


comes.’ We understand that ‘lodging’ as meaning existence in 
But 


the thought would not be good as a lesson if it did not truly ap- 


our bodies, and ‘ morning’ as liberation from material life. 


ply as well to temporary habitation and natural changes in the 
illusion of life.” 

Mr. Clutchley stared at her blankly. ‘* Liberation from life!” 
He had a flash of doubt if it would not 
have been wiser and cheaper to have got her into an insane- 
asylum than to charge himself with her guardianship. Nothing 
by his mind was so dreadful to him as the idea of 
liberation from—or, as he preferred to consider it, extinction of— 
Life an il- 
But he had no time to 
The important thing was to get her 


—* the illusion of life!” 


conceivable 


life; and nothing was to him so dear and real as life. 
Bah! 
change his plans now. 


lusion ! The girl must be crazy. 
where she would have nobody to spur her up to engaging coun- 
sel and worrying him with impertinent legal inquiries after her 
father’s estate. 

“That may all be,” 
question at issue now, 


he replied, gravely, * but it is not the 
The propriety of your remaining here is 
a matter for serious consideration.” 

“ Propriety ?” 

* Toe 
way of looking at things, and suppose that your living alone in a 
hig public hotel is quite proper. But I would not be doing my 
duty by you if T failed to tell you that it is not respectable, and 
People look 


askance at the young woman who does so, make invidious re- 


You are, naturally enough, not conversant with our 


if persisted in would soon ruin your reputation. 


marks about her, whisper malicious suspicions and even stories 
All through her subsequent life it is liable, in- 
deed certain, to be remembered against her as a questionable 


concerning her. 


episode in her career.” 
* But,” exclaimed Neila, pale and dismayed, “am I not here 


as if in my own house? Is not that the consideration under 
which I do pay so much for my shelter here ?” 

“It may be the consideration in your mind, but it is not the 
fact in practice. The most innocent call by a gentleman who 
enters your little parlor here is likely to be made the basis of a 
The third person who retailed it would 
vouch for it that your only apartment was a bed-room.” 


most scandalous story. 


Neila’s expressive face flushed as she replied, in a choking 
and pained voice: 

“Oh! they must be very cruel and vile persons who would 
say sue’) things.” 

“No doubt; but it is the way of the world—here at least. 
Why, tio you know that many hotel proprietors are so careful of 
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the reputation of their houses that they will not afford shelter to 
lone young women, no matter how respectable they may be? 
The landlords know that respectability is no shield against scan- 
dal.” 

“This is a sad position for me,” protested the girl, gently. 
“T only came to this country because I had to. Some shelter, 
when here, was necessary. Where else could I go but to an 
hotel ?” 

“True, you could not help it; but you should find a more 
suitable habitation as soon as possible, and it is to enable you to 
do so that I have visited you. My position as executor of your 
father’s estate imposes upon me the duty of looking after you, 
and this has been so far recognized that the same court that con- 
ferred that trust upon me has given me another. As you will 
see by this order, I have been appointed your legal guardian 
during the remaining years of your minority, and my first fatherly 
care is to find you a proper home.” 

Neila, who had heard him with astonishment, took the paper 
that he exhibited to her and read it over to make sure that she 
had understood him aright. The idea had never occurred to her 
that she needed a guardian, or that anybody would care to be 
troubled with being a father to her. The mere thought of such 
a thing comforted her and made her feel less lonely than she had 
been. And it was really true! Little as she knew of legal 
forms, she recognized the purport of that document which he 
presented as his commission. He was indeed her legal guard- 


is ! 
ant (To he continued.) 


IN FASHION’S GLASS. 
A. REFLECTION OF WINTER NOVELTIES. 

LL the numerous Scotch clan plaids are revived, both in silk 
A and woolen mixtures, and are extremely popular, with young 
ladies especially. The favorite tartans are the dark ones, how- 
ever, especially the blues and greens. the Gordon, the Forty- 
second, and so on. They are generally made with a full, plain 
skirt of the tartan, rarely with a bodice to match, but black or 
dark-green cloth jackets are worn, trimmed with feathers or As- 
trakhan, and sometimes the tartan is draped over a black-velvet 
petticoat. The Forty-second, or Black Watch, and the Gordon 
plaids are each composed of blue, green, and black, but in di‘fer- 
ent arrangement of bars, aud a few of the other principal plaids 
may be described as follows: the Royal Stuart has blocks of red 
squared off by gay stripes; the Mackenzie is blue, plaided off 
with green, red, and white; the Matheson is red, barred with 
black only; the Macduff, red with stripes of red, blue, green, 
and black; the Victoria, white plaided with gay stripes; and the 
Hunting Stuart, blue with green, red, and gold. In soft surahs 
the tartans are all very effective, and, with velvet trimmings, 
make charming dresses for little girls, and are also handsome for 
fringed sashes to wear with black-lace gowns, 

If a woman has a limited purse, and she will wait till after the 
holidays to buy her winter wrap, she will be very apt to find 
what suits her at a greatly reduced price; and if she buys wisely, 
the shape will remain in style for several seasons— perhaps with 
slight alteration. 





LADY’S LONG COAT. 


A very comfortable garment for real service is here described, 
and is made of dark melton ornamented with a design done in 
two widths of braid. The coat completely envelops the figure 
and is fastened down the centre front with large buttons. The 
revers, bell sleeves, and wing sleeves are decorated with braiding 
in the manner illustrated. 

The pelisse is a form of garment which is again coming to the 
fore. and has generally a loose, cross-wrapped front, sometimes 
held by a medieval girdle. It may be effectively trimmed with a 


long-haired fur, which is rather more appropriate to this form of 
garment than Astrakhan or a full, heavy fur. 

Any one who has a little surplus will be warned and buy up 
what she is able to in the way of black silks, for as soon as the 
present stock of the dealers is exhausted, up will go the price 
like a sky-rocket; and, although gowns of black silk have not 
been generally worn of late, as soon as they become high-priced 
again they will be reinstated in favor. After all, there is nothing 
more satisfactory than a black-silk gown, and after it becomes 
half-worn, and has been made over, it is a positive treasure. 

In Paris, floral garnitures are the reigning fancy for all dress 
occasions. Flowers in the hair are much in vogue. and some- 
times are very profuse. Flower boas, too, are extremely popular 
for the opera and theatre, and they are made of small blossoms 
or rose-buds arranged upon a soft ribbon, the color of the flower 
selected. Natural flowers are used extensively in the decoration 
of evening gowns, which, however beautiful and effective, are 
perishable and expensive. 

A novel fancy of the moment which comes to us from Russia 
is kid patchwork, which is used for sofa-pillows and chair-seats. 
Suéde kid is best for the purpose, and the unsoiled tops of dis- 
carded kid gloves are used. Regular patchwork designs are 
carried out, ard when the suéde is defined by a pattern of black 
dressed kid as an offset the effect is most satisfactory. The sec- 
tions are carefully cut and basted over a lining of firm satin, 
and then neatly overseamed together on the wrong side with a 
glove-needle and fine, strong silk. Already ladies high in the 
social scale are being petitioned for their discarded gloves, and 
if one is fortunate in the collection a historical pillow might soon 
be completed. 

Another form of needle-work most pleasant to catch up at odd 
times is also a variety of patchwork made from bits of satin in 
stained-glass patterns. It makes handsome screens, pillows, or 
chair-seats. A geometric or artistic pattern may be faithfully 
copied, reproducing the colors of the glass in satin. The leaden 
divisions of the sections are represented by narrow black velvet 
which entirely conceals the joining seams. Any stained-glass 
effect may be handsomely reproduced in this way. 

Solid-gold buttons are fashionable, and ere copied after mili- 


tary designs. They cost five dollars apiece. ELLA STARR. 


THE FUNERAL OF JEFFERSON DAVIS. 

HE streets of New Orleans were full of strangers, crowds of 

Confederate soldiers, and visiting delegations from various 
organizations, on the 11th inst., all anxious to attend the funeral 
of the president of the fallen Confederacy. Every Southern State 
was represented by large delegations, and almost all the survivors 
of some of the Confederate regiments were present to pay the 
last tribute of respect to their chief. Notable among the con- 
course of visitors were the Governors of Arkansas, Georgia, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, Mississippi, and Kentucky. 

The body lay in state at the City Hall in the Council Chamber, 
to which it had been conveyed from the Payne mansion as soon 
zs the casket had arrived. The coffin rested on a catafalque 
devoid of ornamentation, and having a silver plate with the in- 
scription, “ Jefferson Davis at Rest,” and also the date of his 
death. Confederate badges and some flowers fastened with 
purple ribbon were placed on the coffin. The room, which was 
draped in black, was lighted by electric lights, and a guard of 
soldiers stood about the casket. Crowds were constantly pour- 
ing in to catch a glance at the features of the fallen leader. The 
entire city of New Orleans was draped in black, and many visit- 
ors mm the chamber of death bore emblems of mourning, 

Memorial services were held in many churches on the 8th of 
December, including the Episcopal, Catholic, Methodist, and 
Presbyterian. Among those who hastened to New Orleans to 
attend the funeral were nearly all the surviving officers of the 
Confederate army. They all heartily indorsed the project to 
raise a fund of $100,000 to $150,000 for the benefit of Mr. 
Davis’s family. The suggestion of charity would not be en- 
tertained by Mrs. Davis, but a proposition to buy some land left 
by the ex-president of the Confederacy was favorably considered. 
Large contributions were at once made for the purchase fund, 
and it is expected that a quarter of a million dollars will be 


realized, 


The funeral procession started at noon. It was the largest of 


the kind ever seen in the South. The length of the procession 
was nearly four miles, and included many benevolent organiza- 
tions of the city, athletic clubs, schools, the shipping interest, 
the fire department, the military, the clergy, Confederate vet- 
erans, and a few Union veterans. The ceremonies were con- 
ducted by Bishops Wilmer, of Alabama; Gallaher, of Louisiana 
(Episcopal); Father Hubert, of the Jesuits; the Rev. Mr. Thomp- 
son (Mr. Davis’s rector at Biloxi); the Rev. Messrs. Bake- 
well and Martin, of New Orleans (Episcopal); and the Rey. 
Dr. Markham (Presbyterian). They were assisted by nearly a 


cozen surpliced Episcopal clergymen, and by representatives of 


other denominations, and the music was furnished by a surpliced 


choir of nearly 1. ¢y voices, with an organ accompaniment. The 


ceremonies at the grave were conducted by Bishops Gallaher, of 


ren 


Louisiana, and Thomson, of Missis#er*; The Wwevtuary Chauilci 
was filled to overflowing with floral contributions of friends, many 
of which were borne to the grave. The religious ceremonies 
were very brief and very interesting. The remains were accom- 
panied to the cemetery by three divisions, while many civilians 


and others rode on funeral-cars. 


DEATH - ROBL OF THE WEEK. 


DECEMBER 4TH.—In New Haven, Conn., General Stephen R. Smith. a 
rominent military man ; at Louisville, Ky., Rev. 8S. R. Brewer. a leading 

ethodist divine, aged 50. December 5th-——In New York City, John 
Joseph Townsend, president of the Union Club, and a well-known lawyer 
and citizen, aged 68 ; at Centre Moriches, L. I., Captain Jeremiah Petty, a 
veteran New York policeman, aged 74. December 7th—In_ Brooklyn, 
Civil-engineer Henry 8. Craven, of the navy, aged 44; in New York, 
Brigadier - general Israel Vodges, a distinguished retired officer of the 
army, aged 76; in Ann Arbor, Michigan, Henry L. Friezze, LL. D., of 
the University of Michigan, aged 72; at Altoona, Pa., Bishop John Twigg 
(R. C.), aged 69; in Richmond, Va., Commodore J. K. Mitchell, a Com- 
modore in the Confederate Navy. December 8th-In Adelaide, Australia, 
Henry E. Searle, the great oarsman, aged 22. December 9th—In Lima, 
Ohio, Colonel J. H. Rathbone, founder of the Order of the Knights of 
Pythias ; at Madison, Wis., Professor William J. Allen, of the Wisconsin 
University, aged 59. December 10th—In Washington, D. C., Mrs. Scott 
Lord, sister of the wife of President Harrison ; in London, Mr. McDon 
ald, manager of the 7imes; in Brooklyn, Oliver Johnson, the old-time 
abolition leader and well-known writer, aged 80; in Nashville, Joseph 
R. Dillin, an influential Republican leader of Tennessee. 
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PERSONAL. 

Mrs. JAMES BROWN PorrerR proposes to go to Australia on a 
professional tour. 

THE Rothchilds will continue their financial support to the 
new Government of Brazil. 

Tue French Chamber of Deputies has refused, by a vote of 
370 to 123, to validate the election of General Boulanger. 

Mr. WILLIAM VY. MCKEAN has just celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his accession to the chief editorship of the Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 

Mrs. RoBert Ray HAMILTON has failed to answer her hus- 
band’s complaint for divorce within the necessary time, and he is 
practically free. 

Mr. EpMUND YATES writes to the New York Zribune that the 
Prince of Wales is really a sick man, and suffers greatly from de- 
pression of spirits. 

Sirk HENRY PARKES. Premier of New South Wales, is elabo- 
rating his scheme for Australian federation upon the model of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


Mayor Hart, Republican, has been re-elected in Boston over 
Owen A. Galvin, the Democratic candidate, by 5,000 majority. 
Last year his majority was only 1,876. 

Mr. MORRILL has introduced in the Senate a joint resolution 
appropriating $150,000 for a bronze figure of Columbus, to be 
placed at the foot of the terraces on the western side of the 
Capitol. 

EDWARD Si.cort, cashier of the Sergeant-at-arms of the House 
of Representatives, disappeared early in December, carrying off 
about $72,000 of the funds intrusted to his care for paying sal- 
aries of members, a number of whom will lose a month’s pay. 


Miss GWENDOLINE CALDWELL denies that her engagement to 
Prince Murat is altogether off, but says the wedding has been in- 
definitely postponed pending a decision concerning the amount of 
her income she would place entirely in the Prince's control, 
Murat having demanded more than she sees fit to allow. 

PREPARATIONS are proceeding for Henry M. Stanley's recep- 
tion in England on a great scale. The Royal Geographical So- 
ciety is taking the lead, and proposing to offer him a banquet in 
St. James’s Hall. English publishers are competing for his coming 
book, and one offer of $200,000 is reported to have been made. 


REPRESENTATIVE TUCKER, of Virginia, was one of the last 
members of the House to draw in the seat lottery at the opening 
of the session, and great was his surprise, as well as delight, 
when, taking it, he discovered that it was the seat his father, Mr. 
J. Randolph Tucker, first occupied when he was a member of 
that body. 

THE Senators from the new States of Washington, North Da- 
kota, and South Dakota drew lots for their terms soon after tak- 
ing their seats. Senator Pettigrew. of South Dakota, drew a six- 
year term; Senators Allen, of Washington, and Casey, of North 
Dakota, those of four years; and Senators Squire, of Washington, 
Moody, of South Dakota, and Pierce, of North Dakota, those for 
two years. 

THE Connecticut Historical Society will memorialize Congress 
for the transportation of the body of Joel Barlow, the poet and 
diplomat, who was buried in Poland during the Administration of 
President Madison. He was on a mission to France for the Gov- 
ernment, and was on his way to meet Napoleon when he sickened 
and died. The memorial will be largely signed by the prominent 
men of the State. 

Tue old Grant farm near St. Louis, Me., has recently been sold. 
Kfforts are making by Grand Army men to secure the old log 
house on the premises which was erected by General Grant in 
the fall of 1857, and in which he lived for several years, hauling 
wood to St. Louis with a team of horses, which was considered 
an innovation by his neighbors at that time, as ox teams were 
the usual motive power used for that purpose. 

SPEAKER REED surprised the House of Representatives by an- 
nouncing four of the leading committees on the second Monday of 
the session. Mr. McKinley is Chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, Mr. Cannon of Appropriations, Mr. Kelley of Manu- 
factures, and Mr. Rowell of Elections. The Democrats are rep- 
resented on the Ways and Means Committee by such men as ex- 
Speaker Carlisle, ex-Chairman Mills, Benton McMillin, of Ten- 
nessee, Clifton R. Breckinridge, of Arkansas, and Flower of New 
York. 

Dom PEDRO seems to be enjoying himself at Lisbon, where 
he has been very warmly received. It is said that the imperial 
family have not decided upon a special policy, but are watch- 
ing developments. In conversation with Brazil'an adherents 
Dom Pedro has expressed many doubts whether the new Goy- 
ernment will contribute to the prosperity of Brazil. Although 
he had himself told several prominent persons that they should 
continue to serve the country, still he had not expected there 
would be so many deserters from the standard of the monarchy. 
Ile declined to refer to his abdication as a possibility 

It is stated that General Boulanger has entered into a con- 
tract to secture in the Cui >“etes, the-s«reement, however, 
null and void in case he is able to enter France as Presiuent of 
the French Republic before the end ef January, when he is to 
start for America accompanied by his private secretary and per- 
sonal manager. The American agent agrees to pay the traveling 
expenses, hotel bills, ete., for the General and his suite, and to 
give him $700 net for each of thirty lectures he is to deliver in 
the principal cities of the Union. The General is to write his 
lecture and promises to address his audiences in English. 

POSTMASTER-GENERAL WANAMAKER has established four re- 
forms in the direction of Sunday rest for postal employés: First, 
in cutting down the Sunday work in the department in Wash- 
ington; secondly, in making the contracts for work on the star 
routes for six days only, abolishing Sunday work entirely ; third- 
ly, in relieving the postal servants on some of the pleasure routes 
on the Atlantic coast from Sunday work ; and fourthly, in giving 
men who work late in the registry department on Saturday night 
and Sunday morning, in order to get their reports of the week 
finished, the privilege of making out their reports on Saturday 
night, and, if not complete, to finish them on Monday morning. 
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ON THE HILL-SIDE. 


‘Y.)IDSUMMER’S sun unclouded shines 
And not a bud unopened lingers ; 
The roses laugh, and mid their vines 


The golden-petaled eglantines 
Tangle their fragrant fingers 


The epauleted blackbird sings 


Its love-song in the velvet meadows; 
The oriole on flaming wings 
Flits through the orchard openings, 


And slides into the shadows. 


Afar the lake—a silver sheet— 

Girdled by swells of green lies sleeping ; 
The brooks that in 
We see not, but their foam-shod feet 

We hear the ledges leaping. 


its bosom meet 


Along the fir-fringed mountain tops 
The vagrant vapors drift and double ; 

The doubting dove its lover seeks, 

Faint heard the distant surf bespeaks 
The city’s toil and trouble. 


Leave your dull haunts, ve human moles, 
Blindly for sordid treasures mining ; 
By verdant paths seek brighter goals, 
And weave around your faded souls 
Fresh wreaths of Flora’s twining. 
FRANK I. GAassaway. 


POORLY PAID.—SOME 
STATISTICS. 


CLERGY MEN 

INTERESTING 
© man who adopts a ministerial career can be justly 
charged with mercenary motives, for in no other pro- 
fession is the monetary reward so smail. There are, to 
be sure, a few instances of preachers who are paid large salaries 
for their services, but the rank and file of the clergy receive 
hardly enough to maintain themselves respectably. The average 
salary paid to ministers in Protestant churches is less than 
$1,000 per annum. Even in the large metropolitan parishes, 
where men of marked ability officiate, the income awarded them 
is altogether incommensurate with their talents. 

Prominent lawvers like Joseph IL. CLoate, Robert J. Ingersoll. 
and Benjamin F. Butier make all the way from $75,000 to 
$125,000 each year. Among 
from $50,000 to $60,000; Dr. Polk from $40,000 to $50.000; Dr. 


physicians, Dr. Loomis earns 
Sayre about $50,000, and a dozen more might be named who 
earn over $25,000 annually. Compared to the salaries paid the 
managers of large financial institutions the reward of the greatest 
preachers in the land seems paltry. The president of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company receives $50,000; Mr. Depew, as presi- 
dent of the New York Central Railroad, ects $50,000, and there 
are a considerable number of wealthy corporations that pay their 
chief officials from $25,000 to $50,000 for a year’s services. The 
highest salary paid a clergyman in New York is $20,000, and 
Dr. John Hall is the fortunate individual. 
half-dozen other preachers who get from $10,000 to $15,000, but 


There are perhaps a 


it should be remembered that they represent the wealthiest par- 
ishes in the city, and that they assume as much responsibility as 
that devolving upon the heads of great moneyed institutions. This 
will be apparent when we regard the churches under their direc- 
tion from a purely financial standpoint. Trinity Church corpo- 
ration owns millions upon millions in real estate. Its annual in- 
come is nearly $800,000. The bulk of this vast sum is paid out 
in chureh work each year, and Dr. Morgan Dix, the rector, pre- 
distribution. Dr. Hall’s church has a plant—if 


sides over its 


this term may be allowed—valued at $2,000,000. The income 
from pew rents and contributions amounts to nearly $250,000 
per annum. Last 
year the congregational expenses, including the pastor's salary, 
$35,681. The 


balance of over $200,000 was applied to domestic and foreign 


Most of this is spent in missionary work. 


the music, and all incidental items, footed up 
missions, the relief fund of the Presbyterian Church, and to mis- 
cellaneous charities. In view of this remarkable showing it can- 
not be doubted that Dr. Hall earns his salary. 
Grace Church has an endowment of $250,000, Its property 
is worth close to $2.000,000, and its annual income from pew 
rents and contributions averages $100,000. The 


Ascension Church, Fifth Avenue and Tenth Street, represents an 


property of 


investment of $350,000. Its revenue is about $50,000 each 


year. St. Thomas’s Church and property is valued at $750,000. 
Its pews alone rent for $50,000 each year, and the contributions 
St. George’s Church 
All the pews 


gets a nominal salary of 


amount to from $30,000 to $40,000 morc, 
is supported entirely by voluntary contributions. 
Rainsford, the 
He is possessed of private means, however, 


are free. Dr. rector, 
$10,000 per annum. 
and returns his salary to the treasury of his church. The prop- 
erty is valued at over $500,000, and the yearly revenue is be- 
tween $40,000 and $50,000. A large proportion of this sum is 
spent in parish charities. Calvary Church and property is worth 
at least 300,000. Its contributions are very large, averaging 
from $70,000 to $80,000. The total income of the parish is not 
far short of $90,000 a year, and fully one-third of it goes to gen- 
eral charities. 

The University 
wealthiest of that 
valued at about $250,000. 
from $70,000. Of this amount only $15,792 went toward con- 
gregational expenses. This certainly indicates economical man- 
agement in its domestic concerns. 

The Madison Square Presbyterian Church, where Dr. Charles 
It. Parkhurst presides, has an income of between $50,000 and 
$60,000. Its plant is probably worth $350,000. 

Dr. Paxton’s West Presbyterian Church derived an income 
The value of its plant has not been 


Place Presbyterian Church is among the 
denomination. Its church and property is 


Last year its revenue was not far 


last year of over $52,000. 
estimated. 

Ten large church organizations have been 
representing a combined property worth millions upon millions, 
from which a total yearly income.is derived from pew rents and 
contributions of about $1,600,000. This vast sum is, for the 


instanced here, 


“be used in various ways for decorative purposes, 
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At the least, their 
is essential, there- 


most part, left to be disposed of by ten men. 
will is a potent factor in its distribution. — It 
fore, that they should each combine first-class business qtalifica- 
tions with learning and eloquence; yet the average salary they 
receive per annum is only a trifle over $11,000. When it is con- 
sidered that they must keep up a style of living in accordance 
with the dignity of the pulpits they occupy, besides answering 
substantially innumerable private calls on their charity, it is not 
to be supposed that they can lay by very much money against 
the time when old age will deprive them of their usefulness. 
Nothing has been said so far as to the personal value of a 
clergyman to the 
proved that the income of a pastorate depends mainly upon the 


parish under his charge. Hxperience has 


qualities displayed by the pastor; so that in nearly every in- 
stance he may be said to earn personally the revenue of his 
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church, 








IN WINTER FOR 
DECORATION. 

HE winter tlower-garden should be made up of a few choice 

through the cold 


FLOWERS 


flowers that can be made to blossom all 
months, and if there is a convenient bay-window facing on the 
sunny side of the house they should be arranged in tiers in the 
window, where they can enjoy the rays of the sun during the 

Nearly every country home, and, for 
too. have the with 
The very little care and atten- 


greater part of the day. 


that matter, city homes, interior decorated 
flowering plants during winter. 
tion required, and the great amount of pleasure and satisfaction 
derived from the flowers, make the winter window-garden very 
most impor- 


Belgium the window - garden is a 


making the streets appear fresh and attractive. 


popular, = In 
tant factor in 
The French and Belgian ladies keep themselves well supplied 
with fresh flowers at all seasons of the year by means of many 
unique contrivances, such as turning the balconies into green- 
houses, and constructing double-glazed windows on the sunny 
side of the house. From the balconies rich ferns, lyveopods, and 
tall palms blend harmoniously with the bright flowers growing 
in pots, while passion-flowers cling to miniature columns as they 
creep up from the floor to the sloping ceiling. 

The Belgian window-garden is a simple contrivance, and can 
easily be attached to a house. The cost is but very little, and 
as the whole window is placed on the outside, no room that is 
otherwise required need be occupied by the flowering plants. 
Take an ordinary window with a sunny exposure and build an 
extension to it on the outside. The glass sash between the liv- 
ing-room and the flower window should not be taken away, as 
this will keep out the steam and impure air. When the box 
window is built cover it with a sloping roof of glass, which will 
allow the sunlight to enter. The lower sashes open by means of a 
pair of folding leaves, so that the atmosphere can be regulated to 
suit the flowers. If the nights are very cold, and the room next 
to the bay-window not very warm, a pan of hojling water placed 
in the window will keep the atmosphere warm cnough for the 
most delicate plants. 

The advantages of such a window for the plants can readily 
he appreciated. Plants that are kept in the living-room are lia- 
ble to droop and die before the holidays are here, owing to the 
The 
atmosphere in the room is so dry that the plants soon lose their 
water of the the earth around 


their roots is slso absorbed, the plants are not able to suck up 


vitiated atmosphere which the delicate ones cannot live on. 


vegetation, and, as moisture in 


enough moisture to sustain their exhausted foliage. The air in 
the bay-window, however. may be kept as pure as needful. and 
the tlowers made to thrive as vigorously as if growing in the 
open garden outside. They can grow there in the most natural 
way. 

By constructing a Belgian window and filling it with the most 
beautiful flowers one may soon save cnough florist’s bills to more 
than pay for it. Besides adding to the cheerfulness and bright- 
ness of the home during the long wintry nights, the flowers can 
A word may 


be said about this work. Difficulty will be found in using the 


flowers for bouquets, for table, and other decoration on account of 


their short stems. They cannot be cut with such long stems as 
those growing in the garden in the summer months, and hence 
they often have to be wired before they can be arranged in 
matter, 


baskets, or This is a 


however, and practiced extensively by florists. 


bouquets. very 
After 


cut off they should be held face downward while a piece of 


wreaths, easy 


they are 


florist’s wire is run through the larger petals near the base until 


it sticks out on the opposite side. Four other wires are run 
through in the same way, and then their ends bent backward 
They should then be twisted about each other 
until a If the stem is still 


small stick or piece of stiff wire can be attached by the small 


until they mect. 


strong stem is formed, too weak a 


wires. <A little damp moss should be twisted around this stem 
and close up to the flower, so that the wire will be hid from 
view, 

Some of the flowers with small, delicate leaves will not permit 
wiring in this way, and they have to be gummed to keep them 
whole. The best gum for this purpose is a solution of bleached 
sheilae in alcohol, which, after being applied, becomes hard and 
firm, keeping the flowers in their natural state. 

If the flowers are to be arranged in a bouquet, broom-corn 


stems are the best. One large stick should be used for the centre 


piece, and the flowers and leaves wired to it to suit the taste of 


the designer. If a basket is to be filled with flowers, first pack 
Then wire the tlowers and leaves to com- 


The moist 


soft, wet moss into it. 
mon wooden toothpicks and stick them into the moss. 
moss helps to keep the flowers in good condition, and forms a 
beautiful background for the display of colors. 
anchors, wreaths, ete., can be made in similar ways. The designs 
should first be made out of stiff wire, and then damp moss twisted 
The flowers with their wire stems can then be fast- 


Designs of stars, 


around it. 
ened securely into the moss. 

The art of using flowers tor interior decorative purposes is 
something that is of great value to one. It requires natural taste 
to begin with, then a fair appreciation of the blending of colors, 


and continual study and practice. In giving a reception or din- 
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ner probably one of the first things that the guests notice is the 
decoration, floral or otherwise, of the table and rooms. <A pleas- 
ing hostess will then always intrepch herself in the favor of her 
guests if she make a special study of inventing bold, yet attract- 
ive designs, and ingenious modes of table and wall dressing. The 
art is just as attractive and fully as satisfying as the art of per- 
sonal dress, which is dear to every feminine heart. 


GEORGE E. WALSH. 


STREET.—WHY THE BEARS HAVE 
HAD THE BEST OF IT. 


|’ is seldom that Wall Street has been more of a puzzle to the 


WALL 


investor and speculator than it is to-day. Our export trade is 
large, crops have been good, business is active, railroad earnings 
are unusually remunerative, and yet the bears raid the market 
The explanation is this: Fif- 


teen or twenty years ago the list of stocks on the exchange was 


apparently with the greatest ease. 


much smaller than it is to-day. Constant additions have been 


made to it. Whereas fifteen or twenty years ago two or three 
men, sometimes one man, could control prices, now no one man 
is in control. Dozens of ambitious financiers and speculators 
have their own specialties listed on tie exchange, and they un- 
dertake to manipulate them as they please, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, regardless of what Mr. Gould, Mr. Sage, or any other 
of the old-time operators may undertake to do. 

The list is so long, too, that it is easy to pick out half a dozen 
weak stocks at almost any time and depress them by a vigorous 
attack. 
is loaded up with various other properties, such as gas, coal, and 


The market is not confined to railroad securities now; it 


cable stocks, and, worst of all, by an unlisted lot of securities 
which have fallen into very bad odor. The bears begin their 
work by taking up a certain line of stocks—Trust certificates, for 
instance—and putting them as low as they can, with the purpose 
of creating a semi-panicxy feeling, affecting the entire market to 
a greater or less degree, and thus the bears achieve a cheap and 
easy victory. 

So long as the stock market has these weak stocks, so long 
will the bears have the better of the situation. First the Trust 
certificates to death; the 
trunk lines were weakened by the knowledge, on the part of in- 
All of the gilt-edged 


were hammered alinost next great 
siders, of the rotten condition of Sante Fé. 
trunk lines had to yield excepting North-western, and now the 
*coalers ” are under attack. I see no reason why the bears 
should not mark them down a great many points, and I have a 
very decided impression that some who not long ago manipulated 
the coalers for a rise are furnishing plenty of ammunition to the 
bears, with the single purpose of replenishing their coffers with 
stock at a much lower price than they received when they sold 
out to the dear public. Some of the men who are concerned in 
this bear operation affecting the coal properties hold themselves 
They 


are in small business, nevertheless, and by engaging in these 


very high in their communities, and even in the churches. 


reprehensible practices they put themselves in the category of 
schemers of the light-tingered sort. 

Much 
plan to withdraw the Government’s special deposits from the 
hanks. The fact that a number of banks propose to sell their 
bonds to the Secretary because of his order discloses his inten- 


interest has been manifested in Secretary Windom’s 


tion. Ile was after the bonds, and it looks as if he would get 
them. Of course this will put more money in circulation than 
will be taken from the banks by the Secretary’s order. The 


bears carefully conceal this fact, but it is the truth. 

How much interest the stockholders of the Erie Railroad take 
in the management of that property was shown the other day 
by the fact that at the annual meeting of the corporation but a 
single outside stockholder was present. The management had 
everything its own way. It is so at the meetings of nearly every 
railroad corporation, and yet stockholders complain that they are 
defrauded of their rights. Confronting railroad stockholders is 
the fact that the railway receiverships during the first six months 
of the present year cover nearly 2,700 miles of railroad, with a 
nominal capital of over $125,000,000, Competition was the 
cause of some of the trouble, but most of it was due to misman- 
the 


verge of ruin because stockholders do not keep a careful eye on 


agement and speculation. I{ow many more roads are on 


the men they elect to care for their interests ? 
The backwardness of the winter has affected trade to a great 


extent. 
also to wholesale business, and a decided increase to east-bound 


The cold snap gave an impetus not only to retail but 


shipments by rail. 

It is generally considered that President Harrison's Message 
to Congress was a boomer. It indicates that large amounts are 
to be appropriated for coast defenses, river and harbor improve- 
ments, pensions, and subsidies. It is clear that the surplus in 
the Treasury is to be utilized for the purchase of bonds and for 
This means that at least $50,000,000 will 
be added to our circulating medium during 1890, and all this 


JASPER. 


public expenditures. 
presages a business boom. 
INSURANCE.—SURPLUS AND 
CONSIDERED. 


NE of my many correspondents in a very bitter communica- 


EXPENSES 


tion—perhaps not too bitter from his standpoint—assails the 
old-line companies for accumulating such a tremendous surplus, 
He calls my attention to a review of the insurance business which 
was printed some years ago, and which was at that time justified 
more than it is now, for it and several kindred publications led to 
a reform of the insurance laws by which policy-holders in this 
State have been largely benefited. 

Less than ten years ago, when a policy lapsed the policy- 
holder received only what the insurance companies saw fit to 
give him. The beneficent legislation of the past six or seven 
years in this State makes it compulsory on the part of the insur- 
ance companies to give a fair consideration to the owners of 
In fact, insurance legislation in this State dur- 
ing recent years has all tended toward the protection of the 


lapsed policies. 


policy-holder, and its purpose has been to place the insurance 
companies under closer supervision. 
It costs the State of New York nothing for its supervision of 


insurance companies. The expenses of the Insuvanece Depart- 
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ment are all borne by a tax upon the companies. There is no 
reason, therefore, why the supervision should not be complete 
and adequate to meet all emergencies. The fault, if there be any, 
does not lie with the Superintendent of Insurance, who has never 
been charged, in my knowledge, with dereliction of duty, but his 
work is limited by the statutes. If anything is needed it is fur- 
ther legislation to guarantee the solvency of the various com- 
panies. 

Few appreciate the magnitude of the life-insurance business. 
The gross assets of the companies doing business in this State 
last year, according to the report of Superintendent Maxwell, ag- 
gregated nearly $642,000,000, and more than half of this amount 
belonged to the New York City companies. The liabilities of the 
New York companies alone were over $320,000,000, and their 
The 


income of the New York State companies during the year was 


surplus as regards policy-holders was nearly $50,000,000. 


not far from $100,000.000, or over $300,000 for every working 
day. 
York companies was over 126,000—400 a day. 


The number of policies issued during the year by New 
The 


showed a large increase over that of the preceding year. 


business 
The 
assets of the various companies, which are printed in the report 
of the department, include loans on collateral, embracing bank, 
_ trust company, railroad, telegraph, and other stocks. 

Any one who is specially interested in the life-insurance ques- 
tion, and who is desirous of making an investment in that direc- 
tion, should obtain a copy of the insurance superintendent’s re- 
port and fortify himself by an examination of its interesting 
tables. One fails to appreciate the magnitude of the business 

and the various interests at stake until he has done this. It em- 
phasizes all that I have said in favor of closer watchfulness on 
the part of our law-makers and the State of the insurance busi- 
ness. The power of the policy-holders, if they would unite to 
demand insurance reform, would be invincible. The Legislature 
could not resist it. As I observe opportunities I shall point out 
how this power can be rightfuly and judiciously employed. 
Recently my attention has been called to a new assessment 
company established in Baltimore, which scems to be intended 
for insurance purposes, but incidentally brings its members into 
fraternal relations with each other. I cannot say that I like this 


sort of insurance. It is neither fun nor business. The combi- 
nation of both at the same time is not the best thing in the 
world. 


member only $25 dollars a vear, can promise to pay him in cash, 


I do not see how the Baltimore society, by assessing a 


at the end of three years, $200; and yet this promise is made, 
and will no doubt catch a great many of limited means who 
know nothing about the insurance business, and take the word 
If the State Super- 


intendent of Insurance had the same supervision and control 


of irresponsible agents for the sober truth. 


over the assessment companies that he has over the old-line in- 
stitutions, he could very readily see to it that such assess- 
ment institutions—merely money-making affairs—were given no 
chances to delude our citizens. THe Hermit. 


THE 


HE Auditorium 
opened on Monday evening, December 9th, in the presence 


CHICAGO AUDITORIUM. 


Building in Chicago, which was formally 
of President Harrison and many other notables, National and 
State. had its origin in the conception of Mr. Ferdinand W. Peck, 
and has forits purpose the encouragement of the drama and music 
under conditions appealing to the higher and purer tastes of the 
community. It incloses an opera-house, a hotel, and a business 
block, 
which 


the former having a regular seating capacity of 4,100, 
can be increased to 7,000 or lessened to 3,000, this last 
change being effected by hinged ceilings which, when lowered, 
The hotel contains 474 guest-rooms, all 


The office 


the main entrances to 


cut off two galleries. 
The building has three fronts. 
from Wabash 
the opera-house are on Congress Strect, and the hotel fronts on 
The 
the structure are 


superbly finished, 


block is entered Avenue; 


both Congress Street and Michigan Avenue. site covers 
63,000 feet. 
granite in two tones, Indiana limestone, iron, steel, and porous 


square The materials used in 


terra-cotta. The exterior plan is a composite of great simplicity 
and massiveness, enlivened by graceful but dignified features. 
The first main characteristic is the Roman arch, affording a sense 
of strength and endurance. The second main characteristic is 
a series of temple-like windows extending uniformly on the three 
fronts. Each of these windows is 50 feet in height and 12 fect 
wide, and terminates in the Roman arch. The highest plane is 
adorned with a colonnade which, with the lofty windows, sug- 
gests the zsthetic character of the structure. 

The building is crowned with a square tower and observatory 
for the signal service. The height 
is 180 feet. On the Michigan Avenue front part of the hotel is 
a columned loggia, opening from the second story on Lake Michi- 
This 


double promenade will be a feature of the hotel, especially in 


from ground to tower top 


gan exteriorly, and into a spacious ladies’ foyer interiorly. 


summer, as that side of the house will be in shadow after mid- 


day, and the lake breeze is always cool. The entire cost has 


been $3,000,000. 


Ss 


Plastic and color decoration, all proceeding on two princi- 


ples, pervade the entire building. The first principle is that the 
decoration is architectural, and not a thing in fragments and inde- 
pendent of structural mass and relation, The second principle 
is that in the effectuation of the scheme a color is used in combi- 
nation with gold. Gold-leaf alone has been employed throughout, 
and the best oil colors, so that the tone will remain pure and 
The Audi- 


torium opera- house is in ivory and gold; the Recital Hall, 


renovation will not be necessary every few years, 


which seats nearly 5,000 persons, is in cream and gold, and a 
like divergence with unbroken unity is maintained in every great 
portion of the building. The opera-house proscenium frieze is a 
happy if somewhat conventional conceit, comprising figures, sin- 
gle or in groups, suggestive of the dance, song, serenade, dirge, 
poetry, religion, grief, science, art—all that constitutes the ex- 
pression of life. Forty boxes extend in equal divisions from 
either side of the stage toward the centre of the audience- 
room. 

It is thought that the stage of the Auditorium opera-house 
will have the effect of revolutionizing stage structure in the 
United States. Nothing more comprehensive, simple, or effect- 
ive can be conceived. Its depth is 70 feet, its width 98 feet, the 
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proscenium opening is 75 feet, and the curtain width 47 feet. 
The entire plant is iron or steel. 
Twelve miles of flexible steel 


required for the manipulation of drops and appoinunents. 


The rigging-loft is 89 feet 
cable are 
These 


are operated by hydraulic power, two force-pumps supplying a 


above the stage floor. 


pressure of 2,400 gallons per minute to a tank in the tower of the 
Auditorium. The scenic contrivances are all managed by a lever. 
The horizon is an endless roll on a cylinder, and is painted in 
The 


old style of tilt-up stage is abandoned for a flat one, the effects 


sections so as to give all the principal tempers of nature. 


formerly sought by the upward plane being better secured by 
machinery handled from the levers. The stage itself is the upper- 
most of three floors, the lower ones being used in its manipulation. 
It is in bridges or sections of various sizes and adjustments, and 
can be made to do everything that dramatist has yet desired. By 
simple machinery it is caused to oscillate like the sea, either 
gently or in a tempest. In times of national conventions it can 
be turned to use, accommodating not far from 1,000 persons. 

It cost 
The keyboard enables 


The organ is a notable part of the opera-house. 
$45,000. It is operated by electricity. 
the organist to see the orchestra conductor—a necessary advan- 
tage not secured in every instance. It controls five organs. the 
great, choir, swell, pedal, and echo. The organ-chamber is 
twenty-five feet wide, and the inclusion is effected so as to make 
its front seem a part of the general design. The pipe-box is under 
the floor. Powerful chimes will give additional effect to its 
strains. It contains, within itself or as adjuncts, 177 stops, 7,124 
pipes, and 69 bells. 


Features of the grand opening of this magnificent building 


were an address by President Harrison and the appearance of 


Madame Patti in two of her favorite airs. The social character 
of the occasion was the most brilliant the city has ever witnessed. 
High premiums had been paid for all the boxes and most of the 


choice seats. The toilets were uniformly charming. 


STANLEY'S WORK AND THE FUTURE. 
TANLEY’S march on this last and most perilous of his ex- 
peditions. just happily terminated at Bagamoyo, has added, 
even according to the meagre accounts yet received, many note- 
worthy facts to the knowledge of African geography. Before he 
turned to the eastward from his camp on the Aruwimi it was 
not known that the centre of the continent was occupied by 
forests as dense and as pathless as those of the Amazon and the 
Orinoco, nor that the head waters of the northern affluents of the 
Congo were absolutely separated by high land from those that 
When he left Emin Pasha 
and traced the river that entered the Albert Nyanza at its south- 


flowed toward the great lake system. 


ern end, he was under the impression that the river would be 
found to have its source at no great distance on some mountain- 
He knew that the Muta Nzige lay in the direction he was 
following, but it was a fixed conviction in his mind that that lake 


side. 


sent its waters into the Congo, and it was a revelation to find 
that it belonged to the Nile. 

South-east of the Albert Nyanza he had discovered, years be- 
fore, a snow-capped mountain, Ruwenzori, then believed to be an 
isolated peak, but now proved to be one peak only of a range that 
stretches still toward the south-east, and forms, it is most likely, 
a part of the basin in which lies the previously unsuspected ex- 
tension of the great Victoria Nyanza toward the south-west. To 
have discovered any one of these important features would have 
been a distinction sufficient to justify seclusion from the world, 
with days and nights of peril and privation, for many months, 
and Stanley deserves the praise of having added largely to the 
Ile has 


opened the way to lands which in many respects invite European 


domain of acquired facts in the knowledge of our globe. 


occupation; but he has also found that way beset with dangers. 
The native tribes are numerous and not friendly—some are even 
bitterly hostile—the influence of the Arab is everywhere exerted 
against the Christians, and the difficulty of maintaining communi- 


cations makes it an almost hopeless task to establish centres of 


civilization at any considerable distance from the sea-coast, and 
from this point of view the Congo River itself must be regarded 
as practically an extension of the sea into the land. 

Stanley has shown what might be done if the continent could 
he handled, but the mass of it, with its deadly climate and wild 
and vigilant Mohammedans, is too 


men, guided by fanatical 


great to be grasped. Neither the explorer nor the merchant, nor 
both together, can do the work so long as the strength of the 
Mohammedans is unbroken. These men literally hold the Afri- 
can, body and soul; the soul with the simple and unhesitating 


faith of the Koran, and the body with the thoroughly organized 


system of slavery which, though not invented by the founder of 


Islam, is sanctified and extended in every land that comes under 
the law of the Prophet. 
to defy, all the efforts of commerce and of education, as Kuro- 
It is only 


This system deties, and will continue 


peans can apply education in Mohammedan countries. 
necessary to look at Kgypt and Turkey and Persia, lands far 
higher in the seale of civilization than any portion of central 
Africa, and all long and intimately associated with European 
ideas and influence, to see how little impression is to be made 
upon a social system by mere teaching. There is needed for the 
redemption of Africa nothing less than a sustained and tireless 
advance from every side, directed by the spirit of humanity and 
organized as Cardinal Lavigerie would have it, to bear down the 
monster of slavery in his stronghold. If anything is to be done 
to give effect to the words of which too many have been lavish, 
it must be by the sincere union of all European Powers—and in 
such a question the word European includes all civilized nations 
—in the determination to lay aside all petty schemes of aggran- 
dizement, and to accept loyally the mission to which the Cardinal 
them. 

It needs but a concert of action to begin the work, each nation 


has called 


charging itself with its own sphere and clearing its own borders. 
The rivers and the lakes can be held and patrolled as well as the 
sea-coast, and the hand of one Power extended from station to 
station to the hand of its neighbor. 

This is the plain duty before the world, if the future of Africa 
is to be made to differ from its past; and if this duty is left un- 
done, every heroic effort and every precious life that have been 
spent in African exploration will have been spent in vain, 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
FIVE students of the Wisconsin State University have been 
suspended for hazing. 
A CAREFUL estimate of the losses at Lynn, Mass., shows that 
fully eighty per cent. of the shoe firms were burned out. 


THERE are 2,500 people in Minor County, South Dakota, who 
are depending upon outside aid to enable them to survive the 
winter. 

THERE has lately been an extraordinary and alarming increase 
in the number of suicides among officers of the German army. In 
one month twenty-eight officers shot themselves. 


AMONG the resolutions passed by the Liberal Federation at its 
recent Manchester meeting, was one demanding a popular vote 
on the question of disestablishing the Church of England. 


AN English syndicate has purchased 86,000 acres of coal and 
mineral land in Marion County, Tenn., for $2,212,500. They will 
build a town with $1,687,000 cash surplus which they have left 
to operate with. 

THE growing desire for independence in Canada is shown by 
the fact that a flag of “ the United States of Canada ” displayed 
in a shop window at Windsor does not cause any unpleasantness, 
although ten years ago it would have occasioned a riot. 


that the 
money in the Treasury could be put to, in the way of celebrating 


SENATOR EpMUNDS thinks best use the people’s 
the quadri-centenary of Columbus's landing, would be the found- 
ing, in Washington, of a National university, which should be to 


this country what other great universities are to foreign countries. 


THE New York Chamber of Commerce recently adopted a re- 
port setting forth the evils resulting from Chinese retaliation 
upon Americans because of the Chinese Exclusion Act, and urg- 
ing the President to enter into negotiations with the Chinese 
Government for a restoration of the former commercial relations. 


THE Republicans of Providence, R. I., 
in the recent city election. 


won a notable victory 
The Democrats claimed that the reg- 
istration showed 2,000 Democratic majority, and last spring, in 
the State election, they actually showed 1,500 majority. In the 
face of this fact, the Republicans carried eight out of the ten 
wards in the city. 


THERE was a curious scene in a court at Oakland, California, 
a few days since. The judge had been guilty of drunkenness, 
and on taking his seat on the Bench lectured himself, in presence 
of a large crowd, for breaking a city ordinance, pledged himself 
to resign if it occurred again, imposed a fine of fifty dollars and 
paid it to the bailiff. 


A BUSINEsS firm in Portland, Oregon, in recently renewing 
their subscription for FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
wrote as follows: ‘““We regard the special articles that you are 
now publishing over the autographic signatures of various parties 
as being among the most valuable contributions on subjects of 
public interest now being published.” 


“CALIFORNIA on Wheels,” the traveling exhibit of State prod- 
ucts sent out by the Southern Pacific Company, has started on 
its journey. It consists of two cars loaded with wine, dried and 
canned fruits, nuts, manufactured goods, and many other articles 
that illustrate the variety of products. 
citrus fruits, will be started in a few days. 


Another car, loaded with 


THE circulation of copper cents in San Francisco is limited to 
a space within about forty feet of the post-office. They go in at 
the stamp window at the rate of $3 or $4a day. They are car- 
ried from there to the Money-order Department, where they are 
used in making change. They never get outside the post-office 


door, but immediately tind their way to the stamp window again. 


New 


Jersey, have been surprised at the poor depot accommodations af- 


PASSENGERS to Lakewood, on the Central Railroad of 
forded them at this one of the most famous winter resorts in this 
part of the country. Nothing but a shed accommodates the 
passengers. The management of the railroad should exhibit a 
little enterprise in the matter. A comfortable depot would cost 
but a small sum of money, and it would be an evidence of good 


taste as well as of business enterprise. 

Ir was a curious conceit of Mr. Henry Romeike, of New 
York, the famous compiler of newspaper clippings, that of issu- 
ing a little hand-book labeled, * Three Hundred Reasons Why 
Chicago Should Have the World’s Fair.” The 
hardly be satisfactory to the friends of Chicago, as Mr. Romeike 


* reasons ” will 
has put between his sanguinary covers some of the most laugh- 
able take-offs on Chicago’s men and manners that have been 
current in the daily and weekly press. There is a lot of fun in it 
to every one but the Chicagoan. 

In these days of bulky newspapers in great cities we must ex- 
pect to find some of the most enterprising interior papers also 
The Troy (N. Y.) 


Times is now printing a twelve-page paper every Saturday. It 
t al t on) e A 


offering special attraction to their readers. 


is surprising how much fresh and original matter it stows away. 
Under the skillful and practical management of its founder and 
editor, the Hon. John M. Francis, and the enterprising buiness 
Colonel Charles §&., 


conspicuously ahead in the march of progress of journalism. 


management of his son, the Times keeps 


Tue enterprising editor of the New York Jewelers’ Weekly 
wrote to about fifty prominent editors scattered throughout the 
country, asking questions regarding the watches they wore. It 
is a singular fact that of these fifty, all but about a dozen replied 
that their watches were presents, and only one, a poor unfortu- 
nate Omaha editor, was without a watch. He offered, however, 
to trade some advertising space for a time-piece, and we doubt 
not that he will soon be the happy possessor of a Waterbury. It 
is also noticeable that the editors who had bought their own 
watches were divided into two classes—those who paid very lit- 
tle for them, and those who paid a great deal. Hardly a man 
had bought a moderate-priced watch. One Cedar Rapids editor 
admits that he traded a ten-dollar buggy for his watch, and an 
Albany editor carries an eight-dollar time-piece; while such shin- 
ing lights as Henry Watterson and Murat Halstead are burdened 
with watches costing from $300 to $500 apiece, 
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THE LATE ROBERT ee a a 
BROWNING. 
OBERT BROWNING, the poet, 


who died at Venice on the 12th 


struggle to escape ten were suf- 
focated and eighty others more 
or less seriously injured. So wild 
were the people that what began 


as an attempt to get to the street 


inst., had for many years filled a 
large place in literature. Born in changed, as if by magic, into a riot 
1812, at Camberwell, Surrey, hi without reason. A poor, bruised, 
was educated at the University of delicate woman said afterward that 
London, his mind was trained and she saw two men actually stop to 
ficht, when both of them had an 
escape The diffi- 


culty of the situation, too, was in- 


his character formed under the in- 


fluence of the Dissenter faith, which opportunity t 


was held by his father’s family \t 


the age of twenty he went to Italy, creased by the fact that while those 


and during his residence in that Within the building were making 


country he diligently studied me- frantic efforts to get out. a crowd of 


dizeval history and became = ac- people without pressed up against 


quainted with the life of the peo- the entrance. In order to drive them 


ple. Like most poets, he began t away it was found necessary to turn 


write verses early, but his first pub- a stream of water upon them from 


lished effort was * Pauline, a Frag- a fire-hosc 
ment of a Confession,” given to the The building in which the the- 
world in 1833, and to which, two atre was situated was condemned 
years later, was appended * Para- some years ago, and it is one of 
celsus, a dramatic poem — dra- the relics of the flood that was left 
matic in form at least—in which standing, while other and much 
the principal character is the cele- stronger structures near it were de- 
brated empiric and alchemist of the stroyed. 
sixteenth century. This work did 


THE CENTENNIAL OF 
CONGRESS. 


not attract general attention, but in 
eertain circles it was welcomed as 
the production of a truly original ie aelsieaiion of the conten 
mind, rich in performances and nial of the first meeting of 


richer still in promise. In 1837 Congress under the Constitution 


Mr. Browning's tragedy of * Straf- gives interest and value to the pict- 
ure, on page 348 of this week’s 
paper, of old Federal Hall. cn Broad 
Street, New York, where Congress 


ford” was presented on the stage 
in London, but it met with very 
moderate success, in spite of Mac- 
ready’s masterly personification of then met. As a matter of fact. this 
the hero centennial occurred on April 21st, 
In 1840 Mr. Browning published 1889, but for obvious reasons the 
‘Sordello,” a poem, the subject of celebration was postponed until the 
which was drawn from the sup- present month. Congress was not 
posed life of the Provencal poets in session in April, and it was not 
mentioned in the sixth canto of possible, therefore, to make any 
Dante’s * Purgatorio.” The public official demonstration at that time. 


pronounced this work to be an un- Besides, as the life of a Congress is 


intelligible rhapsody and the au- two years, it follows that the (pre 
thor himself omitted ~*~ Sordello ” ent) Fifty-tirst Congress really rep- 
from the edition of his collected resents the first Congress in a new 


century of the existence of the Gov- 


Moby | WH HG , 


poems. Between 1842 and 1846 





there appeared from his pen several ernment under the Federal Consti- 


successive numbers of a collection "ny . Pd “pr xr . , io an he e enn obsery- 
su ive number fa lection THE LATE ROBERT BROWNING, THE POET. tution, and th ntennial ry 


of dramatic and lyric poems to ance falls properly within its control. 
which he gave the title of * Bells and Pome gyranates, Among THE BRAZI LI \N PRESIDENT. The celebration at Washington took place in the Hall of Rep- 
these was a tragedy of stnking poetical power. called * A Blot resentatives, and was in every Way impressive. An interesting 
on the ’Scutcheon,” which was produced at the Drury Lane The- ENERAL M. DEOQDORO DE FONSECA owes his nominal feature was the presence of representatives of all the other re- 
atre in 1843, but without marked success. Another of his plays leadership in the provisional Republic of Brazil to the sup- publics on the continent. The oration by Chief-justice Fuller was 
*Colombo’s Birthday,” was subsequently brought out at the Hay- port of the press and his good standing with the army He has able and eloquent and the exercises were worthy of the occasion. 
market. Miss Cushman personating the hervine. Among other been an officer in the army, and 
volumes published by Browning were * Men and Women,” of all — as distincuished iat the 
his books the most enjoyable ; “The Ring and the Book.” es wars. He is about fifty years 
teemed by many as his greatest work; “ Balanstion’s Advent of age, and has of late taken an 
ure’; “ Aristophanes’s Apology”; * The Two Poets of Croisic ’ interest in politics. Tis selee- 
‘La Saisiaz -and* Parl yings wit] Certain Pe ple of Importance: P ‘ ° d Siar . 

tion as provisional President is 


in Their Pay 
, rerarded a Wise one 


While there was much that was obscure, if not absurd and ex- 
travagant, in the poetry of Robert Browping. there was more that 
was felicitous in expression, delightful in quality, and helpful in EMPEROR WILLIAM 
its influe nee, and he will be remembered as one who married high . ry A, Ta] 
thoughts to artistic verse, al d never wrote a line that breathed : IN VENICE, 
an impure suggestion, yy Kmperor and Kmpress 
« of (rermany had a brilliant 


reception at Venice, where they 





tarried for a brief time when on 
their way to Monza to meet 
King Humbert, who had ar- 
ranged a hunt for his royal 
guest. The Jlohenzollern was es- 
corted by a tleet of gayly deco- 
rated steamers, amid the salvos 
of the German iron-clads, to the 
basin of Saint Marks, where the 
imperial yacht was boarded by 
the public officials, eager to pay 
their respects. Our picture 
show the Emperor and Em- 
press taking leave of the im- 


peri il family 


THE JOHNSTOWN 
DISASTER. 


fh ec city of Johnstown, Pa., 


has been the scene of an- 
other serious disaster. On the 
night of the 10th inst., while an 
audience of some 800 persons 
was Witnessing a theatrical per- 
formance at Parke’s Opera-house, 
a panic was created by an alarm 


of fire in the vicinity, and the 





whole mass of people rushed in 





uncontrollable affright to the 

loorway leading to the street 
M. DEODORO DE FONSECA. PROVISIONAL PRESI The passage, being # narrow THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF GERMANY QUITTING VENICE, 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF BRAZIL, one, soon became packed with EN ROUTE FROM CONSTANTINOPLE TO BERLIN 
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Frost A PuOTO TAKEN DURING THE Wan, THE DAVIS SECTION AT HOLLYWOOD CEMETERY, RICHMOND. 


{The gravestones shown are those of a child of Mr. Davis's who was killed by a fall in 1862.] 











THE LATE JEFFERSON DAVIS.—THE REMAINS OF THE DECEASED.—From A Puoro TAKEN FOR Mrs, DAVIS SHORTLY AFTER DEATH.—[SEE Pace 351.]} 
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INTERIOK VIEW OF THE THEATRE, SHOWING THE NARROW PASSAGE TO THE STREET BY WHICH THE PEOPLE SOUGHT TO ESCAPI 


PENNSYLVANIA.~THE RECENT TERRIBLE DISASTER AT JOHNSTOWN BY WHICH TEN PERSONS WERI KILLED AND EIGHTY INJURED. 
Frou A SKETCH BY A SPECIAL ARTIST. 
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SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 

Hon. P. H. Jacons, the well-known chemist, editor 
of the Poultry Keeper, Farmers’ Magazine, and Agri- 
cultural Department of the Philadelphia Record, — 

‘I have examined carefully the Compound Oxyg 
manufactured by Drs. STARKEY & PaLeEN, also the a 
mode of treatment by inhalation, and have noted the 
great benefit to those who have used it among personal 
friends. That it will give to the exhausted system re- 
newed and permanent vitality is beyond doubt.’ 

We are ina position to indorse the above by many 
instances. We subjoin the sentiment of some of our 
patients who have been released from the clutch of 
that relentless ill, nervous prostration. 

‘*BunkKER Hit, Inp., March 14, 1888. 

‘*T feel that I cannot say too much in praise of the 
Compound Oxygen Treatment. 

‘Mrs. FLORENCE BLUE.” 
** RocnesTeR, N. Y., Feb. 14, 1888. 

“It is nearly four years since I first used Compound 

Oxygen, and I have much reason to be grateful for the 


treatment. Cuas. W. Cusaine, D.D.” 
‘No. 331 Decatur St. 
‘Piccieehe N. Y., June 4, 1888. 


‘I was induced r a friend to try your Compound 
Oxygen Treatment. The result was marvelous. cer- 
tainly feel that it has prolonged my life. 
Mrs. E. H. HENDERSON.’ 
We publish a brochure of 200 pages regarding the 
effect of Compound Oxygen on invalids suffering from 
consumption, asthma, ‘bronchitis, dyspepsia, ¢ atarrh, 
hay fever, headache, debility, rheumatism, neuralgia; 
all chronic and nervous disorders. It will be sent, free 
of charge, to any one addressing Drs. STARKEY & 
PaLeN, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; or 120 
Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


A ract. A Baltimore parrot has been taught to say, 

‘Take Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup.’ 

Saly ation Oil is a genuine preparation for t 
all pain, Nothing like it. 25 cents, 


1¢ cure of 


TOURS THROUGIL MEXICO, 

St. Louis people will have a fine opportunity to 
visit Mexico, its ancient ruins, temples, and shrines, 
the coming winter in a first-class manner, surrounded 
by every comfort and luxury to be obtained by riding 
in elegant Pullman hotel cars. The St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain and Southern Railway Company will sell ex- 
cursion tickets in connection with Grafton’s winter 
tours to old Mexico, leaving St. Louis December 24th, 
January 28th, and March 4th. For full particulars ap- 
ply to company’s agents. 


THE SUPERB PENNSYLVANIA LIMITED. 


Ir is so designated by both ladies and gentlemen be- 
cause it presents every convenience that they could 
command in their own homes. The ladies’ maide in 
attendance have wonderfully increased its popularity 
with the fair sex. 

The Limited leaves New York every day at 10 a.m., 
and arrives at Cincinnati 7:10. end et Chicago 9:45 the 
next morning. 


FOUR TO EIGHT R CENT. 
INVESTME 
S. A. Kean & Co., Bankers, C iisinaies with a Branch 
Office at 115 Broadway, New York, offer investors a 
choice line of City, County, School, and other Bonps 
and WARRANTS, drawing from 4 to 8 per cent. inter- 
est. These securities are suitable for Savings Banks, 
Insurance Companies, Trust Funds, Estates, and Indi- 
viduais. Among those offered are Omaha, Denver, 
Toledo, and Columbus City Bonds. It is admitted that 
Municipal Bonds rank next to Governments in point 
of safety, and pay much better. Parties desiring either 
to buy or sell securities can get particulars and infor- 
mation by writing to or calling upon the firm. They 
also extend to customers the facilitics of a Regular 
Banking Business. Land Warrants and Scrip bought 
and sold. 


PE 
NTS 


No CuRistmas and New Year's Table should be 
without a bottle of Angostura Bitters, the world- 
renowned appetizer of exquisite flavor. 


BROWN’S H®?USEHOLD PANACEA, 
** The Great Pain Reliever,’ cures 
Cramps, colics, colds; all pains. 25 cents a bottle. 


BLAIR’S PILLS. 
Great English Gout and Rheumatic Remedy 
Sure, Promot, and Effective. At druggists 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS, 


Mrs. WinsLow’'s SoorHine Syrup should always 
be used for children teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhea. 

Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 


When she had Children, she gave them Castoria 





Ne ot rr rrr rt ot ete 


The Cod | 


That Helps to Cure 


The Cold. 


The disagreeable 
taste of the 


COD LIVER OIL 


is dissipated in 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
oF LIME AND SODA. 


The patient suffering from 


CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, COUGH, COLD, OR 
WASTING DISEASES, may take tho 
remedy with as much satisfaction as he 
would take milk. Physicians are prescrib- 
ing iteverywhere. It is a perfect emulsion. 
and a wonderful flesh producer, Take no other 
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| as a model of all royal virtues, 





‘ure 
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THECHAMPION OARSMAN DEAD. | tourists, who come and go at will. 


ENRY ERNEST SEARLE, the youngest 

man who has ever held the title of cham- 
pion seuller of the world, died at Adelaide, Aus- 
tralia, on the 9th inst. Searle was born at 
Grafton, N.S. W.. on July 14th, 1866. He won 
his first race at Chatsworth on November 9th, 
1884. In January, 1886, he beat Wallace in a 
three-mile race at Harwood. In January, 1888, 


Neilson and Hearn, the New Zealand 
He became champion of the world 


he beat C. 
champion, 





\ 
THE LATE H. E. SEARLE, THE CHAMPION 
AUSTRALIAN OARSMAN 

on July 13th, 1888, when he sculled against 
Stansbury over the Parawatta course, making 
the record time for 3 miles 330 yards—19:534. 
His last great race was on September 9th, last, 
when he beat O’Connor ef Canada on the 
Thames championship course. He also won 
races from Hanlon, Trickett, and Beach. His 


great power was not in a remarkable muscular 
development, but in his great skill and the enor- 
mous strength of his thighs. He was five feet 
ten inches in height, and weighed 172 pounds. 


PHILADELPHIA'S BUSINESS 


PAL: 


GREAT 
ACE, 


THE magnificent store of Messrs. Darlington, 
Runk & Co., at Nos. 1126 and 1128 Chestnut 
Street, and 1127 and 1129 Sansom Street, Phila- 
delphia, is five stories in height, with a frontage 
of tifty feet on Chestnut Street, and extending in 
depth 235 feet to Sansom Street, finished through- 
out in light oak, with superb brass mountings. 

The tirst tloor is devoted to the sale of Silks, 
Dress Fabries, Hosiery, Gloves. Handkerchiefs, 
Linens and Household Dry Goods, Dress Trim- 
mings, Buttons and Notions, Laces, Ribbons, 
Leather Goods, and Silk and Merino Underwear. 

On the second floor are the Furs, Coats, and 
Ladies’ Woolens, Muslin Underwear, Mourning 
and Black Goods Departments, also the Uphol- 
stery Dep: artment. 

The Ladies’ and Misses’ Dressmaking is 
ducted on the third floor, in charge of the most 
skillful persons, and is without doubt the finest 
Dressmaking Establishment in this country. 
Models from the leading dressmakers of Paris 
and London are always exhibition. 

The upper floors are devoted to the manufact- 
of Ladies’ and Children’s Coats, Wraps, 
Jackets, and Fur Garments, also the Upholstery 
W ork-rooms. 

Messrs. Darlington, Runk & Co. occupy the 
very highest position as Importers, Jobbers, and 
Retailers of the highest class of Silks and Dry 
Goods, and this position has insured for them the 
very highest patronage obtainable, and among 
their customers can be found some of the most 
prominent families of America. 

Any request for samples or information sent 
to their Mail Order Department will be promptly 
attended to, 


con- 


on 


A PRINCELY INN-KEEPER 

Tur London Gre shic describes a hotel, perched 
high up on the grcat Alpine range that separates 
Tyrol from Bavaria, which enjoys the uniqne 
distinction of having for its landlord a prince— 
too, who, perhaps more than any other in 
Kurope, has stood forth as the champion of his 
order, though it is not so much the rights and 
privileges of royalty, as its duties, that he insists 
upon. The owner and director of the Grand 
Hotel, at Kreuth, is Karl Theodor, the Duke in 
Bavaria. His father, the Duke Maximilian, 
died a few months was a well-known trav- 
eler and writer, and his mother, a daughter ofa 
king of Bavaria, is to this day in the South held 
Of course there 
is & manager in regular charge, but the duke 
drives over most days to see that they 
well cared for and happy, and woe betide 
the luckless attendant who is detected being less 
courteous in his dealings with the poor student 
who rents an attic than with the wealthy 
ageur who indulges in the luxury of' a first-floor 

uite, 

Duke Karl Theodor’s own home is a few miles 
distant from Kreuth, at Tegern, where he has 
turned his palace into a hospital for the blind, 
Ile is himself one of the most skillful oculists in 
Europe, and his door stands open the whole day 
long to visitors who choose to consult him. He 
takes regular fees from such as can afford to pay 
them; but the poor and needy he shakes heart- 
ily by the hand, and assures them that they can 
form no idea of what a pleasure it is for a phy- 
sician to see his patients. 

During June, July, and August the hotel is a 
charming health resort, thronged with wealthy 


one, 


ago, 


himself 
are 


VOU- 


who | 


| 


It is in the 
midst of the most perfect scenery in Europe, 
surrounded by lofty mountains, with exquisite 
views on every side of winding valleys, silvery 
lakes, and foaming torrents. In the hotel visitors 
ure provided with every comfort and luxury they 
can reasonably desire, and for these their royal 
host requires them to pay just what they would 
have to pay—neither more nor an es- 
tablishment of equal standing, but ofa less an- 
omalous nature. As everything is conducted 
upon sound economic principles—the duke is his 
own butcher, baker, and brewer—this inn-keep- 
ing is most lucrative; and, when the end 
August comes, Karl Theodor has always a hand- 
some sum at his command. This he 
to work to spend in a manner worthy of his race. 


less—in 


always sets 


An intimation, worded with the most delicate 
courtesy, is conveyed to the paying visitors that 
the time is at hand when their rooms will be re- 


quired for the use of the duke’s personal friends. 
These, as as the ordinary tourists depart, 
begin to arrive, and in the course of a few days 
ther left in the hotel without its 
occupant, 

For the 
longer as the 
tertains 


soon 


» is not a room 
whole of September, and as much 
weather will permit, the duke en- 

300 of those whom styles 
his friends. As a rule, these friends are not 
chosen from among the very poor, but rather 
from among that class—the most to be pitied of 
ull—the shabby-genteel, poverty-stricken artists, 
struggling literary men, half-pay officers, 
professors, university students—all are there en- 
joying the rest and change they sorely need, and 
can ill afford to pay for. 


some he 


pe or 


AN ELEGANT and USHFUL 


CHRISTMAS 
« PRESENT, 


IS WILL L. THOMPSON’S 


—— COLLECTION OF 


POPULAR AMERICAN COPYRIGHT MUSIC 


A mammoth collection, consisting of Popular 
Songs; Songs with Chorus, Concert Quartets, Popu- 
lar Sacred Songs, Sacred Quartets, Comic Songs, 
Piano Solos, and Music for Parlor Organ. Theselec- 
tions include none but the most valuable and most 
popular American Copyright Music. The book is 
very large, handsomely bound in heavy cloth, 384 
pages, full sheet-music size. Price, 85, From now 
until Christmas, will send it, express prepa: to 
any part of U.S. or Canada, upon receipt of 33 
(The music, when bought in sheet form, costs $41.) 
Address WILL L. THOMPSON & CO., 
EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO. 


Tyron, 
Dink ets. 


HOLIDAY ANNC UNCEMENT. 
OsTRICH, Fancy FeaTHER, AND PAINTED Fans. 
Our exhibit of Faris and Vienna Fans embraces 
the most fashionable and richest fans imported. 
HANDKERCHIEFS in every desirable style— Rich 
Lace Trimmed, Embroider24, Initial, and Colored 
Borders. 


NOVELTIES IN Mape-up Laces. French Tulles, 
Evening Gauzes, and Laces 

GLoves. For Evening, Reception, and Street 
Wear. 


Hiagh Cuiass LEATHER Goops with Sterling Silver 


Mountings. Pocket and Prayer Books, Card Cases, 
etc., etc. 
FNGLISH UMBRELLAS, with Sterling Silver, Tortoise 


Shell, lvory, Carved and Natural Wood Handles. 


126%128 Cheouwut Sk 
Philadelphia 








To introduce them, one in cvery County or Town, fur- 
nished reliable persons (either sex) who will promise to 
chow’ it. Borden Music Box Co., 7 Murray St., N.Y. 
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bags GREAT FALL IN PRICES. 
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PURITY 
anoBEAUTY 


Curicura Remeoies Cure 
Skin ano Biooo Diseases 
From Pimpces To Somorutas 


QO PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM IN WHICH 

the CuTIcURA REMEDIEs are held by the thou 
sands upon thousands whose lives have been made 
happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, itching, 
scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, 
with loss of hair 

CuTicuRA, the great Skin Cure, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and CuTicURA 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, internaily, cure 
every form of skin and blood diseases, from pimples to 
scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicura, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Drug 
AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for ‘* How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 





and CuTICURA Soap, 


j#- Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin _ ag 
ter prevented by CuTICURA Soap. it 
Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weakness 
speedily cured by CuricuRA ANTI-PAIN PLas- 
TER, the only pain-killing plaster. 


Rowlands 


Odonto 


A PURE, FRAGRANT, NON-GRITTY TOOTH 
POWDER. WHITENS THE TEETH, PRE- 
VENTS AND ARRESTS DECAY, HARDENS 
THE GUMS AND SWEETENSTHE BREATH. 
ASK DRUGGISTS FOR ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 
OF 20 HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, ENG. 


Se eHARTSHORN'S suaverouters 
Beware of Imitations, 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 
<DHARTSHORN} 
INTING PRESS iii 127: 


Roller, gia 
5 
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heltinkoe Phintine be PRESS 


With Sc 
= Gl ample isiti any ors 6c. 
W.C. EVANS, 50 N. 9th St. Philadelphia 





SUPERIOR 
QUALITY, 


| MODERATE 


ERSON 


REMONTS 


“50.000 Sprict® 


NOs 
PIP FuLty 
WARRANTED 


(ATA LOGUEs 
Free 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


DR. T. B. MYERS, 


of David Cit y Neb., writes: Dr. 
Seth Arnold’s Cough Killer is 
the best remedy for whooping 
cough ard measles I ever saw. 

s SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


25 





Price, 25c., 50c., and &1 
per bottle. 

adh PART D BA oe” 

Made of natural CURLY hair, 


guaranteed ‘becoming to ladies 
who wear their hair parted, $6 
up, according to size and color. 
Beautifying Mask, with prep’n 
$2; Hair Goods, Cosmetics &c., 

sent C. O. D. anywhere. Send to 
the m tH Bi <4 ine 'd Price-Lists 


AM, 71 State-st. 
SY Bent it ‘1 + dete He fain hicago. 


MORPHINE 


AND OPIUM HABITS cured in thirty to sixty days, 
at your own home, No Pain, Detention from Bust- 
ness, Sleeplessness, Nervousness or Colic, Gain of 
20 ibs, in weight guaranteed. Absolutely safe. Senled 
book with cures, and indorsements by most eminent 
European and American physicians, Treatment hypo- 
dermically or by the stomach. Special te:ms to Doctors 





and Ira peiste, A vars a elous discovery. Correspondencs 
inviolab: oP eontdentin - iene 
Or. HEN 


Y HUBBELL, 4 Union Square, New Yor¥ 





Bi 4 for o 12 for $1. no 
~ 22 Smith Mfa.Co. Palatine. |ils, 


HOTO of your future Husband or Wife FREE ! 
Send Stamp tir Hostage, CLIMAX LO. CHICAGO, ILL. 


$5 $8 $2.15 FRFE. 





to $8 a day. Samples worth 
Lines nov“under horses’ feet. Write Brews- 


ter Safety Rein Holder Co,, Holly, Mich, 
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Hy salt ih TAN 
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(Demat rer 


ae oy at 75e.. $1, .25, $1.75, $2, $2.50. $3, — 
. RECHT, Waa Bowery, New York 
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CONSUMPTION, 


N its first stages, can be successfully 

checked by the prompt use of Ayer’s i 
Cherry Pectoral. Even in the later i 
periods of that disease, the cough is 
wonderfully relieved by this medicine. 
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“‘T have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
with the best effect in my practice. 
This wonderful preparation once saved 
my life. I had a constant cough, night 
sweats, was greatly reduced in flesh, 
and given up by my physician. One 
bottle and a half of the Pectoral cured 
me.”—A. J. Eidson, M. D., Middleton, | 
Tennessce. 

“‘ Several y. ars ago I was severely ill. 
The doctors si id I was in consumption, 
and that they could do nothing for me, 
but advised me, as a last resort, to try 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. After taking 
this medicine two or three months I 
was cured, and my health remains good 
to the present day.”—Jamcs Birchard, 
Darien, Conn. 

“Several years ago, on a passave home 
from California, by water, I contracted j 
so severe a cold that for some days I 
was confined to my state-room, and a 
physician on board considered my life 
in danger. Happening to have a bottle 
ef Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, I used it 
freely, and my lungs were soon restored 
to a healthy condition. Since then I 
have invariably recommended this prep- 
aration.’’—J. B. Chandler, Junction, Va. 


yer’s Cherry Pectoral, | 


PREPARED BY } | 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. - Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
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_ JUST WHAT YOU REQUIRE! 
PW DENTAL PENCIL Bie 


NEW TOILET ARTICLE 

For removing all Tartar, Stains and Scurf from the 
Teeth, thus completely arresting the progress of dc- 
cay. For whitening and polishing the Teeth it has no 
equal. Positive in effect, safe and convenient. Sent 
by mail on receipt of price, 25 cents. Money refunded 
if not entirely satisfactory. Agents wanted. Ladies 
and gentlemen. IT. L. FESLER & CO., Manvuractvr- 
Ers & l’Roprietons, 464 Broome Street, New York. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universal! 
sought after and admired. The best in the ward. 

1 per bottle ; six for $5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, 

mporter of fine Human Hair Goods, 
317 SixTH AVENUE, New York. 


A laxative, refreshing your Druggist does not keep them, they will mail Beecham’s Pills on 
A fruit lozenge, : ’ ; . - 
| very agreeable to take,for receipt of price, 25 cents a box; but please inquire first. 

Constipation, since ae ; : 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troubles and 


headache arising 
from them, 


E. GRILLON, 
27, Rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. 






ing that famous letter in which he exclaimed with such impassioned 


”? 


fervor, “Chops and tomato sauce!” should not have added ‘ Beecham’s 


Pills’; for what is there which is so unfailing an after-thought following a 
good dinner, a: this world-wide remedy? The days of heavy dining are 


now upon us and the results of such dining are unavoidable, unless we all 





take a dose of the little pills made by one Beecham, at St. Helens, Lanca- 
shire, England, and which have been said to be ‘* Worth A Guinea A Box.” 
They are invaluable in cases of Sick-Headache, Indigestion, and disorders 


of the Stomach and Liver. Vor sale by all Druggists. LB. F. Allen & Co., 


365-367 Canal Street, New York, are sole agents for the United States. If 





PiSO’S CURE FOR 


Best Cough Medicine. Recommended by Physicians. 
ails 





Cures where all else f . Pleasant and agreeable to the 
taste. Children take it without objection. By druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


= GOOD NEWS 





GnesvAnen 
“mato LADIES. 


sreatest offer. Now's your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
‘Teas, Coffees and Bakin 
Powder, and securea beautifu 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
é Tea Set, Dinner St, Gold Band 
Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, Castor, or 
Webster's Dictionary. For particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA ne 
. O. Box 289, 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, 


WHHIS &Co., 


FIRST PRIZE MEDAL, 


Vienna, 1873 
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28 Drawings Annually 


Without any loss, on Five of the Best 
European Premium 
Government Bonds. 


5.00 will secure these splendid chances 

for you. 

GRAND PRIZES OF 
$1,000,000, $500,000, $250,000, $100,000, Ete., Ete. 
These Bonds are sold in accordance with the laws 

of the United States, and are not regarded as & 

lottery scheme by United States Courts. | Every 

Bond must be redeemed with the Full Nominal 
Value, or draw a Premium, 

Send $5.00 as first payment on these Bonds, to 
take part in next drawing, to 
E. H. HORNER, Banker, 
86 and 88 Wall Street, New York, 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

66 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

220 N. Broadway, St. Louls, Mo. 


Successors to C. Weis, M’f'rs of 
Meerschaum Pipes, Smokers’ Ar- 
ticles, ete., wholesale and retail. 
Repairing done. Circular free. 
- 9 Bway, 8.¥. Factories, 69 
Walker St., and Vienna, Austria. 
Sterling Silver-mounted Pipes, 
etc., made in newest designe. 


SALESMEN WANTED tenets 


te sell our goods by sample to the 

wholesale and retail trade. We 
are the largest manufacturers in our line in the world. Liberal salary 
paid. Permanant position, Money advanced for wages, advertising, 
etc. For full terms address, Centennial Mfg. Co,, Chicago, Iil., or 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








New York Ciry, 21 East 14th Street. 


Metropolitan Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. The most select musical school in the United 
States. Exceptional advantages: Voice, Piano- 
forte, Organ, Violin, Harmony. and the Languages. 
Successful musicians and eminent teachers com- 
prise the faculty—all actually employed at the Con- 
servatory. Prominent among them are; Dudley 
Buck, Albert R. Parsons, Director Piano-forte De- 
pertment, Harry Rowe Shelley, Paolo Giorza, Silas 
3. Pratt, and Etelka Utassi. Applicants without 
musical talent not accepted. Send for circular. 

H. W. Greene, General Manager. 


of Metcalf’s Sachet Powders 
imparts a delightful and last- 


e ing odor to gloves, handker- 
chiefs, clothing, stationery, 
or furniture with which it 


is associated. Try a sample 
glass jar of Frangipani, 
Violette, or Damask Rose. By 


Packet t.mercns « oo. 


FOUGERA & CO., NEW YoRK 
Sold by all Druggists. 





Having recently purchased the entire stock of watches of 
tod gold, Rivers and geld-aiied casos, we shail offer a. por 
‘ — - Panne “ solid gold, silver, an old-filed cases, we Shall 0 - 
C. B. HawLey, Musical Director. Sian an alee aaaiee tee af, rices never before heard of in the 

Watch trade. Among. ‘be stock are 8,730 American Make 
stem winders, in solid gold-filled which we shall 
sell singly or y the dozen to Private parties or the trade 


FACIAL BLEMISHES at the unheard-of low price of @8.50 each. Bach and 


the treatmentof Hair and Scalp, Eczema, every watch is guaranteed @ perfect time-keeper, and each 
Moles, Warts, Supertiuous Hair, Birthmark watch Is accompanied with } mi written guarantee for five 
it 


Moth, Freckles, Wrinkles, Red Nose, 

Veins,Oily Skin, Acne, Pimples, Blackheads, ovement watch, in solid, gold-filied cases and guaran- 

Barber's Itch, Scars, Pittings, Powder Marks, teed for five ycars, for efs0. Those wanting @ first. 

Bleaching, Facial Development, ete. Sena class, reliable time-keeper, ‘at about one-third retail price, 
chould order at once, Watch speculators Can Make Money 

perfections and their treatment. 


by buying by the dozen to sell again. 
JOHN HH. WOODBURY, Dermatolo- Solid Gold Watches at $3.50. . ; ’ paren 
alot, (125 West 42d Street, NEW YORK CITY, N. ¥. These watches must be sold, and as an inducement for you DR. WILLIAM'S UNDIAN PILE OINTMENT 


RP. hy yan | Weodpyrz'e octal Boap for thockia and to order quickly, we will send to each of the first one bun- Is the only sure cure for Piles ever discovered. It never fails to cure 
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10 cts. for 128-page book on all skin im- 





orbs mal GO ce dred, ordering from this advertisement, @ solid, dk | Old clots ginbary, Cleveland, Oy anys: 
b= Ww eg ROLLED GOLD OHALNS “T have found by experience that Dr. William’s Indian Pile Oint 
| of the latest tterns, for 1.00, @2.00, $8.00, and u ment gives immediate and permanent relief.’’ 
| ORDER alt ONCE, ae the first and get a ‘soit We have hundreds of such testimonials. Do not suffer an instant 
| old watch for $8.6, All are etem-winding, elegantly longer. Sold by druggists at Site, and $! per box. ; 
Fis and guara.vwed WILLIAMS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


STAR SPRING WATER. 


Saratoga Star Spring Water for sale in bottles 
; and by the glass by all Druggists. Saratoga, N. Y. 


“IMPROVED, \mE LIGHT 
pe | MAGI C 


perfectly satisfactory in eve 
| way. d money by registered letter or P. O. order ai 
| ourrisk, Watches and chains sent safely by registered mail 
| to any address, provided 25 cente extra is sent to pay post 
age. EUROPEAN WATCH CO.,, 
87 College Place, New York 


MAGIC REMED Will cure Blood Poison where AGI LANTERNS, With a Dozen Slides, $5, $12, 
l6BEEKMANST. NEW YORK. ii 


mercury fails. Owned and forsale $25, $50, $100. PLAYS, Entertainments. 
only by Cook Remedy Co., Omaha, Neb. Write. List free. Wemyss & Co., 21 Beekman Street, N. Y. 





Vee” | STEINWAY 


It has always been a matter of surprise that Mr. Pickwick, when writ- | 
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The Standard Pianos of the World ! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


Tn case you fail to find at your Book or Newsdeal 


~ Books of the Bible Analyzed, 


send 20 cents at once for a copy, as you will not 
wish to be a day longer without it 


H. T. FRUEAUFF, Easton, Pa. 


Trade supplied by American News Company 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Dr. J. Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio. 


100 SONGS foracentstamp Mowe & Yorrn, Capiz, 0 








[ $225.90°CASH, 
Diamond Rings, 


50 PAIRS CENUINE DIAMON 
SCREW EAR RINGS. 


26 Solid Gold Silver Watchesil 


GIVEN AWAY 


j | In our January, 1839, issua we published the, 











first 100 names received inreply to our last! 
w- Bible verse contest,in which w 







word WIFE is 
found in the Bibie. be- 
fore Feb. Ist, 1890, 
the following valuable 
P : To the Iet 
person giving the co: 


et Sa a Solid Gold Hunt- 
ge Caso W atch; Sth, 
a Beautiful Diamond Ring; to each 
of the next 25, a Solid Silver W atch 
50 pairs Diamond Screw Ear Rin 
(perfect little gems); to each of the nex’ 
to if there beso many correct answers 
a Beautiful Solid Gold Ring set wi 
genuine Diamonds. With your an- 
swer send 25e, to help cover expense of this adv 
tage, &c., and we willsend you our Illustrat 
ity Monthly for 4 months and our new Illu 
trated Oatalo, e of Watches, Diamonds, &c. Ou 
I’d Monthly of March issue will announce the resul 
of the contest, with names and addresses of the win. 
ners. This offer is made solely to introduce ou 
ublications into new homes. We, as publishers, are 
oroughly known. “ Honesty and Square yee 
is our motto. Our MONTHLY was established in 1877. 
Give full name and address. (Stamps taken.) Add: 


BLANCHARD’S ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, 













Allkinds cheaper than 
elsewhere. Before you 
buy, send stamp for 
Catalogue. Address 


DOUBLE 
Breech-Loader 
$6.75. 
2 POWELL & CLEMENT, 
Rif LES $2.00 180 Main Street, 


PISTOLS 75¢ ‘WaTcHEs, CLOCKS, Erc. Cincinnati, Ohio. 





AGE T Wanted. Bottled Electricity peve 
$50aday. Ad. Box 443, Chicago, Ill. 





| 
And steady work right at home 
| $ 15 A DA for any man or lady. Write 


atonce. Franklin Co., Bichmond, Vi. 
Hartman Bros. & Reinhard, 
Manufacturers of Musical Instruments, Strings, etc 


GUITARS, MANDOLINS, and ZITHERS. 


225 Bowery, New York. 





LA Agents $10 a day surE ; new rubber under 
garment. Mrs. H. F. Lirr.e, Chicago, lll. 


West Shore Railroad. 
N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co. Lessee. 


Via West Shore of World-famed 
Hudson River. 


Popular Route for business and pleasure travei. 
Magnificent sleeping-cars without change. 
New York and Boston to Buffalo, Detroit, Toledo, 


Chicago, and St. Louis. . 
Tickets via West Shore on sale at all ticket offices 
in the United States and Canada. 
Ask for tickets via. West Shore, and see that they 
read via. this route. 


tm, RUPTURE 


Positively cured in 60 days by Dr. 
Horne’s Electro-Magnetic Belt 
Truss, combined. Guaranteedthe 
only one in the world generatin 
econtinuous Electric & Magnet 
“current. Scientific. Powerful, Durable, 
Comfortable and Effective. Avoid frauds. 
Over 9,000 cured, Send stamp for pamphlet. 
ALSO ELECTRIC BELTS FOR DISEASES, 
Dr. HORNE, Removed TO 180 Wacasn fvE., CHICACO. 
. 





“For a Fine Writing Pen use 
Esterbrook’ s 333 <<a array 


ALL TIIE OTHER POPULAR STYLES 
In great variety and of superior quality, including 
the Esterbrook Falcon Pen. 
Ask your stationer for them, 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN Co.., 
WORKS, Camden, N. J. 26 JoHN Street, N. Y. 


Here is just what you want! Fairy 

Sewing Machine. Handsome, Strong 

practical. Sent, Charges Paid, upon 
) 


receipt of $1.5 





R. W. TANSILL, & CO, 


% State Street, Chicago. 
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THE 


ONE .OF FAMILY. 
COMPTROLLER OF THE PUBLIO WEAL—" Little girl, don’t you know it is very wrong for you 
to let the conductor go by without offering him your ticket?” 
Tue Lirrte Grrr—* Please, sir, he’s my papa.” 








enol d, 
| enedle KAS ¥ 
DRESS PATTERNS 


FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


A fine selection will be offered this week of 
Striped, Checked and Plaided Cheviots, Plain, 
Mixed and Faney Combinations, Camel's - Hair, 
Armures, Challies, and Prints, put up in dress 
lengths, and marked in plain figures. 





These goods will be displayed on separate 


; Droadvvary ae) 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 











MOST perrect MADE 





CATARRH, NecRAren, 


. —. _ Sen Scre Throat, Bronchitis, 


VEAP CUSHMAN’S 


WITH 


MENTHOL INHALER. 


» \ few inhalations afford relief, arrest prog 
ess of the disease ; cx tinued use effects 
vermanent cure. By registered mail, 60c. 

For circulars and testimonials, write 

H. D, CUSHMAN, 

Three Rivers, Mich. 

PRICE 50 ) CENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


reakfast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefure far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
BILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as wellas persons in health. 


homes for more than a quarter of a century. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the 
Strongest, Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price's 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, | 
Lime, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CoO. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO ST 


WHEN YOU ORDER 


I pollinaris 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Attempts are frequently made to palm off in- 
Jerior Waters bearing labels closely resembling 
the genuine Apollinaris labels. 

Bottles bearing the genuine Apollinaris labels 
are frequently filled with a spurious article. 


LOOK AT THE CORK, 
which, if genuine, is branded with the name 
of the Apollinaris Company, Limited, and the 
words ** Apollinaris Brunnen” around an an- 
chor. 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of | 
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For improved and economic : cookery use 


Liebig COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


For Beef Tea, Soups, Made Dishes, Sauces (Game, 
Fish, etc.), Aspic or Meat Jelly. Keepsforany length 
of time, and is cheaper and of fiver flavor than any 
other stock. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


NESS and No} ises i HEAD 


Entirely Cured by | 

© Peck’s Pat. smapeoved | 

Tubular Ear Cushions, Whispers heard dis- 
tinctly. Unseen, comfortable, selfadjusting. 
Successful when all vomedies / ‘ail. Sold only 
Bs HISe OX, 853 sedway, cor. 14th 














Write or call 1. villtusteeée d hook of proofs F RE E 


BARNEY & BERRY 
SKATES 





Genuine only with J, von Liebig’s signa- 
ture as above in blue. One pound of Extract of 
Beef equal to forty pounds of lean beef. 

YOU WILLSAVE MONEY 
Time, Pain, Trouble, 
and will CURE 


CATARRH, 


by using 


’ 
Ely’s Cream Balm. 
Apply Balm into each nostril. 
ELY BROS.,56 Warren St.. N. Y. ence 
FALL AND WINTER 


Modes in corttures| 


AS WORN BY THE 


EXCLUSIVE 400, 


Superbly Illustrated, with 
Portraits of some of 
the most 
BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 
of the present day. 
Sent free by sending three 
stamps for mailing. 


Mrs. C. THOMPSON, 
224 Fiith Ave.,; New York | 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


PSP eer tek OF MASS 


50° PRINT! ati 25: 








INK PADS: | 


eRIice SOCTS 


al DO pu YoU aU SMOKE? 
@ “IDEAL CIGA >? made of 
& ‘Winese Vesparted Tob: bacco— 
“*| BEST VALU Eever offered. 
100 for $4.00. 50 for $2.00. 
pened A.J.SWALM &CO. 
th and Lehigh Ave., 
HILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ITIONS. 
oy apre tel senses Jor man aye so, 
MCALLISTER, Mig. Optiche Optician, 49 ia ssau teNCYs 








ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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| and in large buildings every 60 days, thus returning from 200 to 600 per cent. annual dividends 





| 
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[ DECEMBER oi. 1889. 


BAKING 


VAL POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Light Sweet Wholesome Bread 
Delicious Pastry 





GRANITE IRON WARE. 


FOR BROILING, BAKING, 
BOILING, PRESERVING. 
is LIGHT, HANDSOME, 
WHOLESOME, DURABLE. 
THE BEST WARE MADE FOR THE KITCHEN. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


ST. LOUIS STAMPING CO., ST. LOUIS. 


For Sate By ALL STOVE, HARDWARE AND HOUSE 
FURNISHING DEALERS, 











COOK BOOK AND PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION. BE SURE 


TO MENTION THIS PAPER, 
New York,96BeekmanSi. Chicago,16Lake St. Boston, 134 North St, 


BRANCH Houses: 








Excessive Gas Bills 


result from excessive gas pressure. When gas ‘‘ blows” at the burner it 
is being wasted pro-rata. 

The pressure increases upon all open burners in direct proportion as 
other burners are turned off at the key; hence only one half the burners 
lighted will register the same aggregate consumption as if all the burners 
were in actual service, thus explaining the consumer's inability to econo- 
mize in his gas bills by tur ning off a part of his service. 

The maximum brilliancy of illumination is attained by a four or five 
foot burner, under the accurate and automatic regulation of about ** five- 
tenths *’ pressure, with the consequent average consumption of only four 
or five feet of gas per hour. Without said automatic regulation, a two or 
three foot burner (while apparently not ** blowing’) will consume from 
ten to twenty feet per hour—according to the pressure—the area cf illu- 
mination diminishing in exact ratio to that of increased pressure, hence 
practically illustrating the paradox—the Higher the Pressurc, the Less the 
Illumination and the Larger the Gas Bills. 

The practical effect of our system is that of equalizing the pressure in 
all portions of the building, thereby requiring each individual burner to 
consume only its proper or registered capacity, regardless of the con- 
stantly changing “street pressure ’’ conditions, cr whether one burner or.cne hundred burners are in 
outed eoreite., 

Our automatic system attached to each individual meter, permits the consumer to control his own 
pressure, regardless of the gas company, and obligates him to pay for only the minimum supply of gas 

required for economic service. 

Secures a steady, uniform, and brilliant illumination, resulting from an average low pressure, with 
perfect assimilation and combustion of the gases, thereby remedying the sooty deposits of unconsumed 
carbon upon frescoed ceilings, paintings, or draperies, and insuring a pure and healthful atmosphere, ex- 
empt from the poisonous vapors and effects of Carbonic Oxide—the natural product of imperfect com- 
bustion. 

Greatly reduces “fire insurance risks ** directly incident to “streaming or ‘‘ blowing” gas jets or 
smoking burners, and obviating the frequent danger and expense of broken globes and costly shades. 

The applic ation of our system costs the consumer practically nothing, as the saving in gas bi'ls (where 
the full capacity of meter is used) will rebate the cost of apparatus in every three or four months’ service, 
upon the 
investment, or cost of the attachment. 

Our machines are warranted for ten years’ service, and any required repairs or adjustment will re- 
cote our prompt attention free of charge. 

. B.—A postal card to our address will receive our prompt attention. 


THE UNION NATIONAL GAS SAVING CO.., 


744 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
FRED. i 


BROWNS GINGER: <i. 


[BARBOUR’ S 
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BROWNS 
CAMPHORATED 


SAPONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE 


FOR THE 


TEETH 


A MCST AGREEABLE ARTICLE 
—FOR— 


Cleaning and Preserving the Teeth 


—AND— 


PURIFYING THE BREATH. 


It is the Best Toilet Luxury known, For sale by 
Druggists, etc., 5c. a bottle. 


C, C, SHAYNE 


MANUFACTURER 


Sealskin Garments 


AND ALL LEADING 


FASHIONABLE FURS. | : 

Wholesale and Retail. 

New illustrated fashion book 
mailed free, 


West 42d St. and 
108 Prince St., 


NEW YORE. 





Mast FLAN THREAD 


In 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


vaewen FOR 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY woam 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 


the Gountey. - 
TEs) G@~_ 16S aD 
Ik i ARS ter Gh wy 


_H 
OWA CTICAL]})., 


b TYDEVRITER 


Le free. Address Ty powrser Depertment, 
Pore Mra. Co., Makers of Co lamblia Cycles, Bos- 
ton, New York, , Chicago. — 
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COLLARS & CUFFS 





’ BEST-IN THE WORLD 











